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EES Freedom from her mountain height, 

> Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there, 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes, 
The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light.” 





This is the month for the special teaching of patri- 
etism, and this number has’ been prepared with that 
thought in mind. Let the observance of Washington’s 
birthday be the centre around which cluster the thou- 
sand associations of home, country, fatherland. 


Let the children begin the month with Washington 
as a little boy companion and let them grow up with 
him day by day. Every primary teacher —if she is 
a true one—has imagination enough to picture 
Washington in his boy life, at home, at his games, 
full of boyish thoughts and feeling. Seek for 
some fresh, new way “of putting this ‘story till the 
children get the full spirit of the honest, manly little 
fellow, who did not spring into life a full uniformed 
general, or a stately president as we used to think of 
him in our childhood. Teach the humanity of Wash- 
ington and let the children learn to love him as a boy 
and a man before they are taught to revere him as a 
patron saint. 


Our Flag! Bring it into the school-room and read 
into every fold and into every star and stripe, the 
grand meaning of this national emblem. Let far- 
away mythical myths rest awhile and teach even to 
the babies the thrilling facts of the birth-struggle of 
America. The meaning of being an American’ “boy or 
girl is healthful character-food for these little Ameri- 
can citizens. And with the glory of their national 
inheritance comes in the duty of little republic- 
born children which they can grasp with the feeling, 
if not with the intellect. If the school is partly, or 
wholly, made up of foreign children this opportunity 
is unmatched for teaching loyalty to America. The 
patriotic teacher, with these daily lessons, morning 


-talks, and stirring songs, can fire every soul in her 


presence, with patriotic fervor. Where would be the 
danger of fature anarchy if children imbibed this spirit 
in the baby school-rooms of the country ? Would that 
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the thrilling words in the formula of the flag-salu- 


tation were ‘daily on the lips of the children ‘of the 
public schools. 


Sing the Old Songs. 


In many a patriotic exercise in our public schools 
the absence of genuinely patriotic music is positively 
painful. Too often, on these occasions, the musical 
selections are such as show off the fine musical train- 
ing of the school or perhaps the marked talent of a 
few picked pupils. Now classical music is all right. 
It is educative and let our American children, by all 
means, have the culture of it. But let us lay aside 
this classical music on patriotic occasions and let the 
whole school join with a hearty will in the rousing 
old national songs that wake up genuine love of 
country in the little men and women who sing them. 
These children, as a whole, have looked on w ith pride 
and admiration while the exercises were going for- 
ward whether they joined in them or not, and are 
toned up thereby to an aspiring pitch of enthusiasm 
where a ringing patriotic song like “ Hail Columbia ” 

“Rally Round the Flag,” would be a physical 
relief. Instead they have listened rather ruefully 
to the finely executed music with unfamiliar words 
and have gone away silently with all their music in 
them. 

More than one such mistake occurs every year in 
the schools and nobody dares say anything for fear 
of losing their reputation as admirers of classical 
music just as crowds go silently away from symphony 
concerts that have meant nothing to them. 

A nineteenth century public school is made up, oft- 
times, of every nationality under the sun. These chil- 
dren stiatch only a few months or years from the 
clutch of Necessity for attending school. Is it not 
wise to improve every opportunity with this miscel- 
laneous collection of boys and girls who are here 
to-day and there to-morrow, but who will be a perma- 
nent part of the future republic, to deepen every 
loyal impulse and lead their training toward good 
citizenship? They are in a stage w here character is 
cooling in the mold and ev erything that can be done 
to fashion and form them aright must be done 
quickly. How can this be done better, as far as 
loyalty to country is concerned, than to encourage 
this singing together in contagious enthusiasm such 
inspiring old songs as “Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Star Spangled Banner,” and always, first 
and last, “ America?” Besides these the old war 
songs have not lost their inspiring power. “Three 
Cheers for the Red, White and Blue,” has stoutened 
sinking hearts and quickened lagging footsteps when 
all the preaching and precepts in the world would 
have failed to have done either. Old songs are like 
old houses :— they have acquired a sentiment, a 
history, a mellowness of feeling, from hallowed 
associations that communicate a_ heart-warming, 
enriching influence. 
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Humane Teaching in the Public 
, Schools.* 


By RicHT Rev. THOMAS M. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 


RE boys naturally cruel? There are many things 
which would seem to indicate that they are. They 
mutilate insects, stone birds, torment cats, and pommel 

each other to their hearts’ content. 

The inhumanity of the young is in a great degree to be 
ascribed to thoughtlessness and ignorance. ‘“ Humane 
Teaching in our Common Schools,” in order to be effectual, 
must be directed towards the enlightment of the children’s 
minds and the enkindling of their higher and nobler sensi- 
bilities. I have not much faith in teaching by precept, — 
telling them every day that they ought to be humane, and 
that they must be virtuous if they would be happy, and that 
it is wrong to do this thing or that, — they know all this well 
enough. In preaching to children I have never found that 
they listened with much attention until I began to tell them 
a story or bring in something to illustrate what I was saying 
or take them into the region of facts. There is an immense 
amount of ammunition wasted in firing at the young. Blank 
cartridges never do much execution. 

To bring the matter home, you mustDegin your “ Humane 
Teaching ”’ by interesting your pupils in the animal creation, 
showing them how wonderfully the beasts and the birds and 
the insects are constructed, and what a beautiful thing the 
little wing is, which they tear off so ruthlessly from the body 
of the poor fly, and how much sense many of these creatures 
have, and what extraordinary things, they can do, how they 
can make paper out of wood, just as men have to-day learned 
to do, and construct trap-doors with hinges, and “play possum” 
when they want to escape their enemies ; as you all know, 
there is no end to the marvels that open here, and if the 
children do not listen while you are telling them about these 
marvels, they are not worth educating at all. 

After interesting them thus in a general way, in order to 
impress the minds of the children with a sense of the cruelty 
of some of the sports in which they thoughtlessly indulge, it 
might be well to give them one or two object lessons, such, 
for instance, as calling their attention to the construction of 
a bird’s nest, and showing them how the little bird went 
about in the spring-time, picking up a thread here and a 
straw there, and a few hairs to work in with the rest, and 
how‘happy they were when they found their comfortable 
home completed, and how they rejoiced when they saw the 
beautiful little eggs lying there, and how wretched they were 
when they came home one day and found the eggs all gone, 
and how sad it was when they had to pass the summer alone. 
The young folks would be likely to remember this, the next 
time they went bird-nesting. 

In like manner the girls, who aspire after feathers and 
beautiful stuffed birds to gratify their vanity, might be im- 
pressed with a sense of the cruelty involved inthis. It is 
appalling when we read of a single consignment to one 
dealer in London of 32,000 dead humming-birds, 80,000 
aquatic birds, and 800,000 pairs‘of wings; and of one 
auction where there were sold 404,389 West Indian and 
Brazilian bird-skins, and 356,389 East Indian, besides 
thousands of pheasants and birds-of-paradise ; — and those 
lovely birds were deprived of life for what? 

There is one ground of appeal to the young of which I 
have not yet spoken. If there is any one charge that effec- 
tually rouses a boy’s indignation, it is that of being a coward, 
and you have gained a great point when you have convinced 
him that cruelty to animals is cowardly. If he is obliged to 
kill them because they are noxious or dangerous, that is not 
cowardice ; it may indeed be the bravest thing he could do ; 
but if he should undertake to put such creatures to death by 
slow tortures, that would be mean and cowardly. One boy 
may fight another if he is his equal in size and strength, 
without any feeling of hostility or cruelty. I had an ex- 
perience of this sort in college, when I fought as long as I 
could stand it, because I was. afraid not to fight. It would 
have injured my reputation not to have done so, but neither 
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I nor my antagonist had any feeling of hostility, and although 
we pommeled each other until neither was fit to be seen for 
several days, the first time we appeared in public we drove 
out together for a social ride. When the boys tumble each 
other to pieces in a cane-rush or a tumultuous game of foot- 
ball, they may inflict a great deal of pain and harm upon 
each other, and in so doing they act foolishly, but they do 
not mangle their mates because they like to see them suffer. 
But 


A Cruel Boy is Always a Coward 


and it is very desirable to impress this upon him as early 
in life as possible. Young people do not like to be despised, 
and if they can be made to feel that they are despicable 
because they show themselves to be cowards, whenever 
they inflict needless pain upon anything weaker and more 
helpless than themselves, a great deal is gained. 

As only a limited time can be given in school hours to 
the subject we are now considering, it is important for you 
to interest your pupils in the publications of various sorts 
that are now devoted to it. There is a great deal to be 
found there that will be sure to interest and profit them. 
No one can begin to estimate the amount of good that has 
been done by the Black Beauty and other similar works. 
The literature of the subject is peculiarly rich, and the 
periodicals are full of edifying and fascinating matter. Much 
may be accomplished by the pictorial illustrations, which 
always come close home to the youthful mind. 

There is one thing more of minor importance to which I 
will briefly allude. Last winter I went to see the exhibition 
of trained animals in New York, which was a prominent 
feature in the World’s Fair, at Chicago. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of the triumph of man over the monarchs of the 
forest, but after all it was a painful and unwholesome thing 
to see these noble creatures bending abjectly before the fear 
of the whip, and performing all their menial tasks with a 
look of suppressed rage and contempt. If they had known 
their power, instead of entering in formal possession and 
taking their places submissively around the room on their re- 
spective platforms, and then, as they were ordered, perform- 
ing all the unnatural antics they had been taught, they might 
in a very few minutes have had undivided possession of the 
vast edifice in which we were assembled, with no keepers to 
direct and no spectators to applaud them. I have never 
seen a more wretched collection of ill-natured creatures than 
that which was once exhibited by Mr. Barnum, under the 
title of “The Happy Family,”—cats caressing rats, or pre- 
tending to do so, and all sorts of preposterous affiliations 
between animals, who would have torn each other to pieces 
in a moment if they had dared,—even the monkeys grinned 
artificially, and as it were under protest. I do not think it 
is well to encourage our young people to patronize such 
exhibitions as these. They learn nothing from such sights 
that is worth knowing, and cannot help losing, in a measure, 
the respect which they ought to have for the animal creation 
—at any rate such sights do not tend to cultivate a humane 
spirit. 

Vivisection. 

I have been asked to say something on this occasion in 
regard to the introduction of vivisection as one of the exer- 
cises in our common schools. It is the first time that I ever 
heard the idea suggested, and not having the remotest idea 
as to what might be said in its favor, I am at a loss to know 
what needs to be said on the other side. If viviséction is 
ever justifiable, it must be when it is necessary for the pur- 
pose of determining some important principle, which it is 
impossible to settle in any othar way, and in this case when 
that principle has been once determined, there is nothing to 
justify a repetition of the inhuman and repulsive operation. 

The proposal to introduce this into our schools is some- 
thing that we would suppose must be unthinkable. Just try 
to imagine the scene. ‘Children, the hour has arrived for 
the class in vivisection to come forward to the table. You 
must be careful in coming forward not to allow your rabbits 
to escape, and not to leave behind any of the instruments 
you may need. The dissection to-day will relate to the 
nervous system, one of the most beautiful branches of our 
study, and you must be careful to conduct your dissection 
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with great firmness and judgment, and not allow yourselves 
to be diverted from your work by the struggles of the animal, 
who will very naturally try to escape from your hands.” 

How long would your system of public schools continue 
under such a performance as this? And how long ought it 
to continue? Not another day. These schools were not 
established to turn the whole community into surgeons, and 
unless it were so, what conceivable reason is there for in- 
doctrinating our children in that which must be to the 
student of medicine the most repulsive and abhorrent thing 
he is ever called to do. I do not think it is necessary to 
say anything more on this subject; there isno more danger 
of seeing vivisection introduced into our schools than there 
is of replacing the old-fashioned whipping-posts and stocks 
at the corners of our streets, and making the women who 
had talked against the minister stand for half an hour at the 
door of the meeting-house on Sunday morning, with “her 
tongue hanging from her mouth in a cleft-stick,” as they did 
in Boston two or three hundred years ago. 

This is preéminently the age of humanity. Our fore- 
fathers were a cruel people, and the farther back you go, as 
might be expected, the more cruel they were. Among 
savages there is no respect for human life and no limit to 
the amount of torture they are ready to inflict upon an 
enemy. A hundred years ago, in civilized Europe, mechan- 
ical invention and ingenuity was concentrated upon the 
manufacture of instruments of torture. Not many centuries 
have passed since, when the burning of a heretic at the stake 
made it a gala day. In ancient castles men and women 
feasted, and danced, and kept festival, without a thought of 
the poor wretches pining to death in solitary cells, just under 
their feet. The old theologians were tinged with the same 
lurid gloom, and the great Father of all was rendered into 
an arbitrary and cruel despot, whom it would be impossible 
to revere or to love. 

All this has changed, and those days of darkness can 
never return again. We have not yet reached the meridian. 
There is a great deal yet to be done before the song which 
angels once sang in Bethlehem, “ Peace on earth and good 
will towards men,” can be heard again all over the earth. 
The Saviour sums up “the law and the prophets” in two 
things: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” and when we have risen 
to the height of that precept, the animal creation will be sure 
te share the blessing with us, for then we shall remember 
that they are all God’s creatures, and not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without His knowledge ; and you, my friends, as 
the teachers of the young, may do a great deal to hasten 
that blessed consummation. 





Honest with Children. 


Dr. Talmage says: 

“Do not put on a sort of supernatural gravity, as though 
you never liked sportfulness. You liked it just as much as 
your children do. Some of you were full of mischief you 
have never indicated to your children or grandchildren, and 
you seldom got up in the morning until you were pulled out 
of bed! Do not stand before your children pretending to 
immaculate goodness. Do not, because your eyesight is 
dim, and your ankles stiff, frown upon the sportfulness 
which shows itself in the first lustre of the eye and in the 
bounding foot of robust health. Do not sit with the 
rhuematism, wondering how the children can go on so. 
Thank God that they are so light of spirit, that their laugh- 
ter is so free, that their spirits are so radiant. Trouble 
comes soon enough to them, and heartbreaks and desolation 
and bereavements will come soon enough. Do not try to 
forestall it. Do not try to anticipate it. When the clouds 
come upon the sky it is time enough to get out the reef 
tackle. 


Character is the constant expression of the individual. 
— Dr. Z. X. Snyder. 
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Vertical Script. 


By Lyman D. Situ, Hartford, Conn, 


T is generally understood that the movement for vertical 
| writing in public schools began in Germany, and that the 

reasons for this movement were based on hygienic 
grounds. If defective eyesight was prevalent in German 
schools, a little serious reflection would attribute it almost 
wholly to the involved and illegible character of the “fe 
used in German text-books, and which German children are 
obliged to read—in many cases in rooms insufficiently 
lighted — rather than to the making of script letters on a 
slant. Much more time is spent by pupils in looking at 
these intricate, distorted type letters than is given to writing 
script. I think it is true that the attempt has been made in 
Germany to substitute a legible type for the present one. 
If spinal curvature prevails there, it is probably more on 
account of the manner of sitting when studying — as 
Dr. Scudder found in Boston schools —than on acconnt 
of the positions assumed when writing. I have taught 
thousands of pupils to write, and during an experience of 
thirty years have never seen a crooked spine that wasn’t 
crooked the first day the owner brought it to school. The 
notion that children will sit more nearly upright when writing 
the vertical style than when writing the slanting style, is 
purely chimerical. Those who have seen classes at work in 
the vertical style know that the positions are no better than 
those assumed by the slant writers. A teacher who saw 
Canadian classes at work not long since, says that their 
positions were “abominable ;’’ “no two sat alike.” Their 
positions are much better in the “ photograph” than when 
at work. 

The slanting style is written with both fore-arms on the 
desk ; so is the vertical style. Why should there be any 
more “ stooping’ in the one than in the other? 

The statement is made that slanting writing produces 
myopia. Why has it taken three hundred years to discover 
this fact? Dr. Bayard Holmes of Chicago says that twenty 
per cent of children have imperfect vision — are naturally 
so. If those myopic children in Germany — and those 
that are “ found”’ so in the United States, after a few years’ 
deadly contest with slanting writing — had been examined 
before they ever entered a school-room, they would have 
been found to have abnormal vision. 

“The vertical writer writes opposite his eye,” say the 
advocates of this style. He can if he writes but one word. 
So can the slant writer. If either writes an entire line the 
eye must follow the pen and the head must be turned, or 
the eye turn in its socket. So much forthis claim. ‘To put 
all the evils that come to eyes and spines in our school- 
rooms upon slanting writing is simply preposterous and 
unfair. Consider the thousands of dark school-rooms in 
the land — in large cities where high buildings exclude the 
light — the straining by pupils who sit at a distance from 
blackboards to see the small and illegible work put upon it, 
the reading of indistinct type on maps, music exercises, and 
many others calling for close observation—then ask if 
writing is responsible for any abnormal vision “ found in 
our schools.” 

Adaptability of the Two Styles. 


Nine-tenths of our penmen and business writers write the 
slanting style. If the vertical style be so “ natural” as is 
claimed, why do not these writers fall into this style in spite 
of themselves and their training? My observation is that 
when anyone wishes to dash off a hurried scrawly hand — 
as telegraph receivers do — they approach the vertical style. 
For rapid business correspondence, there is nothing equal 
to the muscular arm movement, which alone gives the speed 
this age requires. For a plain hand nothing excels the 
slanted round hand for legibility and rapidity. It is just as 
legible as the upright hand when as much time is taken to 
individualize the letters, and can be more rapidly executed, 
as recent tests have proved. 

Teach children to write as the dest writers write. It is 
serious business to trifle and experiment with them when 
their time in school should be utilized. Let college pro- 
fessors monopolize this vertical hand if they choose — for 
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they are its most ardent adherents, but the children should 
be taught on the basis of instruction given in good business 
colleges. ‘There movement training is the basic idea. The 
vertical style admits of little except the finger movement. 
There is too much of this already in our schools. 

If as much energy can be put into teaching the normal 
slanting style as is put into teaching the vertical style in a 
town where it was introduced not long since, all will be well. 
Said one of the teachers: “We have to put our best work 
on the boards mow; no careless work allowed either by the 
teachers or pupils. The superintendent is right after us; 
he is in dead earnest about 4s kind of writing.” 


Crown Our Washington. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Arise ! ’tis the day of our Washington’s glory ; 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won. 
Oh, sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun ! 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man ! 


He gave us a nation to make it immortal ; 
He laid down for freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his faith leads us on through the uplifting portal, 
Of the glories of peace and our destinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man ! 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service to man ! 


O Spirit of Liberty, sweet are thy numbers ! 
The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slumbers, 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal ! 
To highest achievment the school leads the van, 
And, crowning thy brow with the evergreen vernal, 
We pledge thee our all to the service of man ! 


Present Number of Stars in the National Flag. 


It is a singular fact, and possibly an indication of lack of 
patriotism, that the average American, always excepting 
school-children, cannot tell off-hand how many stars there 
now are in his country’s flag. If any reader of this desires 
to try the question on ten of his friends, he will probably 
find that only three or four can give the correct number, 
even after a minute of hard thought. The ordinary reply 
will range from 40 to 42 stars instead of the correct 44. 
The admission within four years of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, has 
brought the list up to the last mentioned number. The 
shape of the Union has been changed from a square to a 
rectangle, and the stars are arranged in six straight lines, the 
upper and lower ones containing eight stars and the remain- 
ing four having seven stars, as is shown in the diagram. 
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Up or Down. 


Up, or down? in my heart I ask — 

Ay, question hourly which it may be — 
As in the sunbeams I softy bask, 
Am I fulfilling my daily task 

In the fittest way now known to me? 


Up, or down? —in the mental march — 
Am I falling back? Am I fighting on? 
Am [I letting grand possibilities parch 
Of a mind that tends to an onward march, 
Or, are they climbing from dawn to dawn? 
— Sel. 


Can We Make Better Figures. 


A Symposium. 


In response to the call for volunteer suggestions in 
December Primary EpucaTion upon the subject of figure- 
making in primary schools the following answers have been 
received from interested teachers who have kindly given 
their ways of teaching this important branch of school 
work.—Eb. 


Learning to Make the Numerals. 
By FRANCES W. PoTTER, Washington, D. C. 


HEN the children of a certain first grade had been 
VV in school about a month they began to make the 
acquaintance of ten queer “little men,”’ all curls and 
corners. They occasionally heard them called “figures” by 
a last year pupil. To most of them, however, perfectly new 
to school ways, the meaning of these ten queer things re- 
mained a mystery for along time. If they ever wondered 
why they were told to make them again and again on desk 
and paper, they never asked, but meekly trusted in that 
great, wise being, the teacher. * 

The children could not but know these “little men”’ well, 
for they met them in many ways. First they appeared on 
the blackboard in bold array. There was a mark of colored 
chalk on each showing “‘ where to begin.” Then each child 
was given a piece of paste-board (which by the way was 
once a tablet-back) on which the teacher had made in 
pencil the first “man” in the row. The children were told 
to lay their lentils (which they had in a box on their desks) 
close together, covering the pencil line. “Be sure to begin 
where the yellow chalk tells you to,” said the teacher, point- 
ing to the corresponding figure on the board. Next they 
made the same figure with lentils on the desk, by the side of 
the card-board. 

Each day these children made the acquaintance of a new 
form in the same way on pasteboard and on desk. Later 
they reproduced directly from the board using corn kernels 
as well as the lentils. They never made more than three 
figures on their desks at one time, for they must make them 
very large — “almost as big as their desks,” as the teacher 
would say. 

The children also found these same forms on their sewing 
cards. Here, as always, they found that to begin anywhere 
but at the top was a fatal mistake. 

By and by came a happy time when after a little drill with 
pencils in air, they were given leave to put the figures on 
unruled paper, taking only two or three a day, and making 
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them very large. Then at last they were given ruled paper, 
the lines being just about long enough to accomodate the 
ten little men, made rather large. On each line they made 
the “row of soldiers,” copying from the board. For the 
weaker ones the teacher placed a copy at the top of the 
paper. This work was kept up until satisfactory figures were 
obtained, when it was dropped, as the every-day written 
number-work was deemed sufficient to keep the figures in 
memory. 

At about the time the children begin to copy the num- 
erals on paper, they were initiated into the mystery of what 
they mean. Not before this, because we want them, when 
we say “three,”’ not to think of figure 3, but of three shings. 
Then when they had learned the meaning of +, —, etc., 
they were ready for written number-work. That is another 
story, however. 

This is just to show how children can become gradually 
but surely acquainted with the numeral forms. We want to 
exaggerate the size at first or the figures on paper will be 
microscopic. We must be uniform or cause bewilderment. 
We must simplify in this, as we are doing in the writing. 
Also, say I, let the numerals be vertical, or nearly so. 








| A Special Drill Every Da 


’ By STELLA SEED, Greeley, Colorado. 


may be justly attributed to two causes; and we will 
keep on failing until these are removed. 

They are: 1. 
place before the class consistent forms. Nothing need be 
said as to the remedy of this defect. We know that to 
acquire such excellence necessitates persistent effort, time, 
patience, and “eternal vigilance” on our part. But the true 
teacher will rise to meet the demand. 

2. We lack in constant systematic drill. 
to bring the class up to the standard set forth for us by our 
“Course of Study,” we too often overlook the necessary 
mechanical drill on the mere form of the figure. Do we 
give as much time to the practice and study of the figure 


O'n: failure to teach children to make figures correctly 


form as to that of a letter? And is it not true that we direct 


the attention so fully to the number concept that the pupils 
lose sight of the necessity of having perfect symbols with 
which to express the idea? How little is said of this feature 


of number work in proportion to what is said concerning 


methods and devices for teaching the combinations etc. 

We must lead these little minds to feel that it is just as 
bad to make the figures wrong, as to give an inaccurate 
numerical statement. Each day a special drill should be 


given in figure making. This exercise must be short and 


brisk to keep enthusiasm from flagging. Since a child of 
five or six years is inclined to-observe what naturally occurs, 
and informally conceive results, rather than be confined to 
formal, mechanical labor, much skill on the part of the in- 
structor is required to make the exercise bright; but it can 
be made so and the children be happy in it. 

We must cultivate perceptive powers by encouraging the 


closest scrutiny of the figure, not only the whole taken as a 
Until the child has been led to 


unit, but of the details. 
observe accurately he can do little good, and very much 
harm, by attempting to reproduce any copy. 

To train the eye to see well, and the hand to act in con- 
formity with the will is of far greater. importance in the 
education of a child than the mere acquisition of facts. 

When the child sees the form correctly, in its parts and as 
a whole, then he is ready to reproduce it. Here the question 


may arise, “Would it be advisable to allow pupils to practice 
It seems to us time will 


producing the figure in its parts?” 
be best spent practicing only the form that they will be 
required to use. 

‘When the copying commences we must begin with it, 
habits of accuracy, neatness and rapidity. It isa mistake to 
use soft paper and poorly pointed pencils. In this figure- 
making drill, more than any other, children need to be judi- 
ciously commended for their efforts —feeble though they 


The teacher’s inability to repeatedly 


In our effort 
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are — for this is apt to be at best dull, tedious work for the 
active little hands which long for freedom. . 

This device has proved very helpful to us in securing 
uniformity in position and size. For a few days at the 
beginning of the copy-work we use sheets of paper ruled into 
quarter inch squares. One figure is made in each square 
until the lesson is completed. After this plan has been dis- 
carded, lines will sometimes grow crooked again, and one 
figure tower head and shoulder above its neighbor, but an 
occassional drill on the ruled paper straightens faults up 
wonderfully. 

Nothing but constant doing, poinc, DOING of suitable 
exercises will gain skill to the hand; and by these repéated ~ 
acts the children will grow into making correct figures as 
readily as they learn to write a neat, legible hand. 


6tf= Ff  SF2F 226 
672=3 34+ 3=6 
4SeI2=6 4+2=6 
tof 4-2 Cum Sad 
SX }/a§ 64223 
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LILLIAN ELiotr (6 yrs. old.) ELMER MCCLINTOCK (5 yrs. old.) 
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Should be a Part of Penmanship. 


By Marcaret T. MILLS, Springfield, Mass. 


Your “Want” advertisement seems to call for a 
method of teaching figures which will insure a boy’s making 
good figures when he goes into business. To accornplish 
such a result, he must be taught in his first school year to 
make figures correctly with ease and rapidity. That done, 
each succeeding teacher must insist on his making correct 
figures. The first can and should be done. The second is 
almost an impossibility. But I have to do with only the first 
and will give the conclusion I have arrived at, after having 
had the usual experience with figure making. 

In copying figures, even the very bright child will make 
them in the wrong way, unless he is first shown just how to 
make them. It is nothing unusual for a child to make 
threes, sixes, and sevens backwards, fours and eights upside 
down, twos and nines from the bottom upward, and fives 
from the upper right-hand point. Unless the child is a 
genius, we may reasonably expect that he will make the ones 
without awkwardness. 

If a child is left to find out for himself how to do a thing 
and does it wrong, success in teaching him the right way is 
doubtful or long-deferred. To insure his making them cor- 
rectly the first time, the figures should be made a part of the 
child’s instruction in penmanship. He should not be allowed 
to make them in the wrong way once. When he knows 
just how to make them, exercises to secure ease and rapidity 
should be given. Then he may be allowed to copy from 
correct forms that he may get something of beauty into his 
own figures. 

In this connection, I should like to say that, so far as pen- 
manship is concerned, it is a mistake to have children begin 
to copy either figures or writing until their regular lessons in 
penmanship have given them sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to copy with a fair degree of ease and success. 
Nothing is gained by those meaningless scrawls, but dis- 
couraged little hearts, tired fingers and vacant minds. Give 
them something else for occupation and we shall have 
brighter children and better penmanship. 
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Only Good Figures Accepted. 
By A. J. W. 


OUR article in December Primary EpucatTion, entitled 
¥. “Wanted,” has attracted my attention and enlisted 

my interest; so I am strongly inclined to jot down 
_ my experience and theory in regard to figure making. I 
have always considered it very important that figures as well 
as letters should be made correctly, but often find little 
children making them in a very difficult and awkward way. 
I, 2, 3, 7,9 are made wp instead of down, and are rarely 
made well in this way. If a child is allowed to work in this 
awkward way he will very easily do careless work, though 
possibly for a while his figures may look quite well. 

So first, I see that the right motion of the hand for each 
figure is acquired. This may be learned by tracing the 
figure many times upon the blackboard rather than upon 
paper, for then, while the teacher is giving her immediate 
attention to something else, she can watch the work on the 
board, and see that it is done correctly. Or he may prick 
the figure made very large upon paper; or a model may be 
given him, which he may mark around upon his paper, care 
being taken that ‘n each instance he Jdegins at the right 
point. 

In the next place, I have the figures made upon a straight 
line. The children easily recognize the fact that none of 
them go below the line, as some of the letters do; hence 
they must all stand wfon the line, and a great effort will be 
made to do this if life is put into the lesson by calling them 
Little People or Fairies who are trying to see in what a nice 
straight row they can stand, or who are getting ready to 
play some game, and so must keep very still. I consider 
making the figures upon a line important, because at once 
the idea of regularity and order is connected with figure 
making. 

When the children have accomplished this, it is not diffi- 
cult to go a step farther, and teach that each one is just as 
tall as every other one, and so making them between two 
lines comes next. If the children are asked to put the 
“ Fairies” in a box which is just high enough for them to 
stand in, they will readily imagine the upper line as the top 
of the box, the lower line as the bottom, and will think it 
fun to do what has been required. 

We need to notice all work done, and cheerfully give 
praise when deserved. So many, many times work done by 
little fingers seems excellent to me, because I see improve- 
ment upon former work, and know the effort made to do 
just what I had asked, while to a person unacquainted with 
these things, it would seem poor enough. After puplls have 
learned how to make figures correctly, only those wed/ formed 
should be accepted in the daily work. If they are poorly 
made, the work should be done over, just as a spelling lesson 
is rewritten if incorrect. If children are sure that the 
teacher cares how the figures look, as well as whether the 
answer is correct, and that the one will as certainly be 
spoken of as the other, careful, neat work will be done. I 
must believe that very few primary teachers are as careless 
in making figures as is indicated by what is said in your 
article about 2. We know too well that little people are 
imitators, and the necessity of doing the best that is in our 
power is always upon us, and it is not our best to make any 
figure so many different ways. 

I have found it very helpful to save the papers that show 
improvement, and put them upon a cloth where the children 
can see them. Most eagerly will each child look for his own 
name, and when found, delightedly point it out to others, 
and often I hear him tell why his paper is saved, for I am 
careful to tell just where the improvement is. 

If our primary school children could enter the counting- 
rooms, I believe business men would ‘‘ groan” less than 
they do now; for I think as a rule these children make 
figures more carefully than the high school pupil. It is a 
long step from the first grade to the grammar or high 
school, and several years elapse while taking this step. Is 
it not possible that some of the early training may have 
been forgotten by the pupil, or neglected by higher grade 
teachers in all this long time? No one can believe more 
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thoroughly than I in right beginnings, but I protest against 
the idea that primary teachers are responsible to any great 
degree for poor work in grades above. Let each teacher in 
each grade bear her share of responsibility in the minds of 
the people. Is it not quite likely that above the third grade 
very little notice is taken of how the figures are made, and 
pupils are allowed to make them carelessly, because pro- 
cesses and statements and various other things are seemingly 
more important? If each teacher from primary to high 
school will attach importance to figure making, I am sure 
that in the near future “ hieroglyphics”’ will disappear, and 
business men will be proud of the work done in their 
account-books by our pupils. 


Insist on Proper Forms. 


Dear Editor : — 

I, too, would cry yea and amen to the demand 
for better figures in the schools, and I have partly solved the 
problem of how to get them. I have taught in third grade 
for three years, and a part of my first term’s work in writing 
is figure making. In the primary grades writing and number 
go hand in hand; the figures are as easily analyzed as the 
letters, and I teach them in the same way. 

I require a great deal of practice at the blackboard, for I 
have found that good writers with pen and pencil are often 
mere scribblers with crayon. 

Constant attention to form is the only chance in reforming 
the present style of school-room hieroglyphics. Accuracy 
in figure forming should come. before accuracy in figure 
combining. ' 

This should begin with the first knowledge of figures, 
but much can be done in any year by one who tries faith- 
fully. 

Then, sisters who labor in primary fields, if you would 
have others rise up and call you blessed, insist upon proper 
forms, as well as accurate combinations, in all number work. 

Xenia, Ohio. Leona V. HiTEsMAN. 


Teach Figures as We Teach 
Letters. 


By ANNA EARLE. 
I’ there any better way for first grade pupils to learn to 





make good figures than dy making them ? 

I have no original method, but teach figures in one of 
the ways that I teach letters. 

The top of the blackboard is spaced with permanent 
white lines. Z/is for the teacher. 

The lower part is also permanently spaced. 
children. 

The figures at the top are spaced exactly like those in the 
“ copy-book ” (alowing for the fallibility of the instructress.) 

The figure at the bottom is correspondingly spaced by 
the tiny hand held in more experienced fingers. 

Later, after due observation, explanation and guidance, 
the figure or figures are made alone, in the same place, by 
each individual of the group. 

Of course, then, for practice, the work is daily repeated 
on ruled slate and paper. 

From this drill, in most cases, desirable results are ob- 
tained in the freedom of number work, on board or at seat. 


This for the 


Winter. 
“So the brook in winter sings no more? 
I grant he’s gone and shut the door ; 
But, bless you ! he sings in much the same way 
He sung as he ran down the meadows of May. 
The brook, (his old name remember, was Elf) 
Is cunning, keeping his tunes to himself. 
I know very well he’s not sung out; 
And if you insist on good, full proof, 
Just chip a hole in his palace roof, 
Put down your ear, and make an end of doubt.” 
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The Butterflies’ Fad. 


I happened one night in my travels 
To stray into Butterfly Vale, 

Where my wondering eyes beheld butterflies 
With wings that were wide as a sail. 

They lived in such houses of grandeur — 
Their days were successions of joys: 

And the very last fad these butterflies had 
Was making collections of boys. 


There were boys of all sizes and ages 
Pinned up on their walls. When I said 
*T was a terrible sight to see boys in that plight, 
I was answered, ‘‘ Oh, well, they are dead. 
We cateh them alive, but we kill them 
With ether, a very nice way ; 
Just look at this fellow, his hair is so yellow, 
And his eyes such a beautiful gray. 


*¢ Then here is a droll little darkey 

As black as the clay at our feet. 

He sets Sff that blond, that is pinned just beyond, 
In a way most artistic and neat; 

And now let me show you the latest, 
A specimen really select, 

A boy with a head that is carrotty red 
And a face that is funnily specked. 


‘« We cannot decide where to place him, 
Those spots bar him out of each class ; 
We think him a treasure to study at leisure 
And analyze under a glass.” 
I seemed to grow cold as I listened 
To the words that these butterflies spoke. 
With fear overcome, I was speechless and dumb, 
And then with a start — J awoke !—Sel. 


An Every Day Scene. 


(A reporter for one of our daily papers (Boston Herald) visited a 
primary room in a public school and this is a part of the next day’s report. 
We give it here for the rare bit of realism that it is.—Eb.) 


One Day’s Program, 


Hoping to interest some indifferent parents, and also for 
the purpose of giving some general information regarding 
the methods by which the little people are instructed, the 
Journal gives to it readers to-day the program of one session 
of a primary school. 

Before the bell called these little men and women to 
order, there were numerous informalities to receive attention 
from the request of, “Teacher, please may I borrow your 
button hook,” to the investigation of one of the typical woes 
which, though they seem to us ‘‘ grown up” people to be no 
woes at all, are just as great grievances to them as our more 
severe trials are to us. The case in question on this 
particular occasion was brought to light by Jack. 

“Willie stepped on my toe in the dressing-room,” he 
announced. 

“Oh, that’s too bad ; but I. guess he didn’t mean to, did 
he?’ was the teacher’s charitable interrogation, which was 
followed by a very emphatic “ Hm—hm!”’ from Jack. 

“ Well! if he does it again you can tell me; but I guess 
he won’t, so now run to your seat.” 


Serious Grievances, 


“You would be surprised at the trials and tribulations 
that seem so slight to us, but which are really of serious 
importance to them,” said Miss Bisset turning aside to her 
visitor. 

When the borrowed button hook had been returned and 
ths stroke of the bell had cast the magic spell of “ order,” 
the teacher opened the Book, and in a clear, sweet voice, 
began: “And He opened His mouth and taught them, 
saying : 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” etc. Hardly had she 
ceased reading when a tiny hand in the front row was shot 
into the air. 

« What is it, Ethel?” 

“‘ We learned that in Sunday school,” piped the owner of 
a sweetly shrill little voice. 

“ Well, I’m very glad, and I hope you can say it without 
the book.” 

“ Yes’m, I can,’ persisted the five-year-old. 
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All Sing. 


Hardly had the pencils been distributed to those who 
couldn’t find the ones they “had yesterday ”— that is, to all 
except the boy who lost his every day, and consequently 
was not given any to lose that day — when a knock at the 
door anuounced the music teacher. 

“Good morning, children.” 

“Good morning, Miss Taylor,” responded the chorus of 
children’s voices, and then the real day’s work began. 

Judging from appearances, opinions differed among these 
young musicians regarding the method of forming the lips 
into “a nice round O” in singing the variously pitched 
do. By no means should it be inferred, however, that 
this was not a musical class, for the feats accomplished by 
these children, barely old enough to go to school, was noth- 
ing short of remarkable. One of the pupils who had made 
noticeable progress since the previous lesson was John L. 


Sullivan’s nephew, a sturdy little fellow who could sing do 
on any pitch. 


























J 
Do 
The Reporter’s Illustration. 


After the singing lesson, of course the little people were 


tired of sitting so long, so they were allowed to seek recrea- 
tion in the march. 


A Good Example, 


“Isma is marching beautifully,” remarked Miss Bissitt, 
who evidendly understood her pupils, for instantly there was 
a throwing up of heads and straightening of shoulders which 
said, “I guess I can march as well as Isma.” And so they 
could, when they would. 

Then followed the “ picture of eight,” in which the eight 
balls, sliding on the horizontal bar, supported on an upright 
frame (the ingenious device of Miss Bissett), were separated 
by the children into the twos of eight, the fours of eight, etc. 

“Well, Ethel, what is it?” asked Miss Bissett, as Ethel’s 
hand was vigorously waved over her head. 

“ Miss Bissett, I thought the doctor was coming to vase- 
lene us to-day?” was the anxious inquiry. 

“‘Not vaselene, Ethel, but vaccinate,” said the teacher 
with an irrepressible smile. “Yes, dear, I thought so, too, 
but perhaps he won’t come until to-morrow. Now the 
second row may stand,” whereupon Ethel’s row obeyed the 
direction of Miss Bissett, who heard them go through the 
lesson of the eights. Ethel herself seemed in no hurry to 
answer, until, suddenly realizing that every one had recited 
in her row but herself, that little hand shot into the air 
again. 

Ethel Again, 

“ Well, Ethel? ” 

a, Bissett, I’m always lazy when my row recites, ain’t 

“Perhaps you were to-day, Ethel, but you may recite 
now, and then you won’t be.” 

It seems that Ethel affords a large share of the amuse- 
ment of the class, and this day her active little brain was 
busier than ever. One of her characteristics seemed to be 
that she could never rest until the quaint ideas that were 
constantly passing through her mind had been shared with 
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“ Miss Bissett,” these being the two introductory words to 
all her speeches. 

* Joe is sitting up better than any one else in this class,” 
suggestively observed Miss Bissett. “Joe, I think you may 


come up here and show these children what I call “ sitting 
up.” 


Devices in Penmanship. 


By ELLA JaAcoss, Warner School, Philadelphia. 


N teaching any branch to little children, it is very desirable 
| to make it as attractive as possible, and sometimes a 

simple sketch, or a new idea will render the lesson more 
pleasant and profitable. 

Young children soon weary of drill in writing and yet 
frequent repetition is highly necessary to secure free motion 
and correct form. With older children the stanza or quota- 
tion may be a matter of interest to them, but with younger 
ones, whose vocabulary is very limited, this is impossible, so 
other means must be devised to attract them. 

I have found that the little ones were perfectly delighted 

_ by having shapes to write in. For instance, near Washing- 
ton’s birthday, I cut their writing paper in hatchet-shaped 
forms ; (cut half a dozen sheets at a time.) On this paper 
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they wrote, “I must not tell a lie.’ There was space 
enough to write this three times. In November I drew an 
outline of a turkey, and the copy was :— 

“ Let us be thankful.” Thankful was a long word for the 
little ones, but I was anxious for them to learn it. On Val- 
entine’s Day, the class had hearts with 
tiny pictures on them and wrote, “I 
love you ;” these they took home. 

On a warm day I gave out little 
fans, and the children wrote, “It is 
hot. I will get a fan.” 

To teach form and give emphasis 
to the plane figures, I had them write 
easy copies in a square, circle and 
triangle. 

I found this simple little device was , 
a wonderful help ; the writing improved 
rapidly, as the children did their best, | 
for they were eager to take their 
papers home as gifts to their parents, or hang them 
up to decorate the room. 
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Again the children write on appropriate forms ; “I see a 
star.” “Our flag has stars on it.” Small Americas ~ 
flags, pinned to the copy make pretty work for an 
exhibition. 

Again I have drawn the outline of a pig or a cat, 
and put the sheets through the hektograph or copying 
press ; with the copy “I have a pig.”’” ‘ See my cat.” 
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The sentences used must be short and easy, as the point 
must be kept in view that it is a writing lesson for small 
children, and care must be 
taken not to tire their 
little hands, nor weary 
their little brains. 

It must be distinctly un- 
derstood that these devices 
must not be used regu- 
larly. They are never 
used in “aching writing 
nor in the drills for form, 
slope nor spacing. 

They are only used on 
some special appropriate 
occasion and a lesson is 
taught from the object, 
as well as the writing. 

For instance, in February the hatchet helps to 
impress the lessons on Washington, and the idea 
is strengthened by the sentiment, “Speak the 
truth.” Or, on Valentine’s Day, each child will 
make special effort to write nicely, so as to 
take home a valentine to mamma. 

Do not cut the shapes too small, as it cramps 
the writing. 

In the accompanying illustrations lack of space 
has prevented my giving the proper size. Each 
shape should be cut large enough to have 
the copy written twice, as the second line may 
be an improvement on the first. The name of 
the child and grade should be on the paper, 
and the teacher can date it if she wishes to keep 
it for improvement work. 

The hatchet which is designed for this month, 
shows the actual work of a pupil, a little, boy 
under seven years of age. 
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Music for Little Children. 


By KATE L. Brown. 


L = it be assumed that the teacher understands the true 
mission of music—as a means of expression for the 
life within. 

She is no longer in doubt as to the relation between the 
rote work and independent note reading. Knowing the 
claims of rote singing, she tries to satisfy them, and yetenot 
to allow this interesting branch of her subject to usurp the 
time or place of the most important part. 

The serious question then arises: “ How shall I make my 
note singing profitable?” 

We must keep this important truth in mind: that the 
principles underlying all musical science are the same. 

Note singing must still be an avenue of expression to 
the child’s love and longing. It calls for exactly as much 
idealism as the rote work. It must be as full of light and 
shade, of color, perfume, and harmony. Nay, if possible, 
it demands even more of these exquisite qualities lest the 
whole work lose its soul and become mechanical, formal, 
lifeless. 

In the rote work the teacher is sole interpreter. In the 
note singing the child begins to use and understand certain 
symbols which may prove the keys that will unlock the doors 
of harmony to him. The teacher, noble and discriminating 
guide though she may be, is but a partial revealer. His 
hunger, it may be limitless, is answered only by what she 
presents to him. 

The note singing brings freedom, independent investiga- 
tion ; he may learn to choose for himself out of an infinite 
‘ storehouse of truth. 

But, in spite of a growing self-help, theechild for a long 
time will need his teacher-guide. He will need, too, even 
more than ever, all the inspiration that may be brought him. 


It is so fully recognized a fact that children should sing 
sweetly, clearly, softly, rather than with full force, that it has 
not been considered necessary to dwell upon the matter in 
these papers. 

Purity of tone and clearness of enunciation are two great 
charms of any singing, childish or adult. These qualities 
will not come hap-hazard ; they must be cultivated, insisted 
upon until it will be a second nature to sing thus. 

Scale singing may prove a valuable aid here. The chil- 
~dren, young or older, will never weary of this exercise. It 
is not simply the sense of upward mounting that comes. 
There is a psychological reason still deeper. A scale in its 
whole capacity expresses an infinite range of feeling, 
emotion, longing, that the child does not comprehend. 
Consider the tones — how their characteristics vary; the 
do’s bright, assertative, triumphant; mi and so/ more 
thoughtful and intellectual; ze, fa, and 4 pathetic, half 
sorrowful, with their suggested minors. We have seen the 
eyes of little children full of tears as they sang the scale 
and the reason is not far to seek. 

Certain syllables in scale singing are direct helps in secur- 
ing the results for which we aim. Coo and Jo assist in 
securing a sound, sweet tone. Scar opens the mouth as 
nothing else can. ad/ and row render the lips flexible, and 
zee will stretch them horizontally to their fullest capacity. 

Five minutes’ work with these syllables at the beginning 
of each exercise will accomplish much. Imagination will 
come to our aid here. While singing coo the children 
are a little flock of doves. Zoo suggests a smooth stream 
flowing gently on, and zee a swarm of busy bees. 

To render the lips especially flexible, a rather absurd but 
useful exercise may be given. Select some tone, and sing 
in rapid succession these syllables: “ Pti-/i-Mi-Hi-ki.” No 
matter how often this is done the child will never fail to 
enjoy it. 

Equally important with the scale singing is the interval 











work. .In the course of time the pupils should be able to 
think every tone in the major scale, and reproduce it imme- 
diately when asked. This means daily practice, and as 
great a variety of ways as possible must be invented to 
secure this drill. ‘The following are those most in use in 
our best schools: ~ 

1. Calling for the intervals by naming the syllables. 

2. Using the numbers—the children responding with 
the syllable. 

3. Letting the fingers represent the numbers — children 
reproducing with the voice. 

4. Skipping about on the musical ladder. 

[We have seen a ladder where each note was represented 
by a bird drawn and colored ; still another, where a flower 
was used instead of a bird.] 

Some of the music charts devote a page to exercises with 
the intervals. That of the normal course is especially good, 
since the exercises are so carefully graded, but one new 
difficulty being introduced at a time, all possible relations 
of the tones being finally covered. 

This work should be persisted in day after day, and long, 
long after the serious reading of the notes on the staff 
begins. ‘The exercises should be made short and the chil- 
dren taught to realize that clear, independent thinking is 
nine-tenths of the work. 

It is not well to place too much reliance upon the concert 
work. From the beginning let individual work be a feature 
of each exercise. There is no reason why a child should 
not be trained to sing alone as. well as to read alone. 
Indeed it is only by this method that we may be sure he is 
working independently, not leaning upon some other voice. 

In the chorus singing there will invariably be certain 
leaders. If this leading is allowed unquestioned, it means 
that only a part of the class are doing the full work — the 
rest are leaning upon them. It is well to require these 
leaders to remain silent a part of the time. 

The others are thus thrown upon their own efforts and 
forced to exert themselves as they would not under other 
circumstances. 


Sit And Set. 


The maids set the dishes on the table now. 

_ The maids set the dishes on the table yesterday. 
The maids have set the dishes on the table. 
The children sit in their chairs now. 
The children sat in their chairs an hour ago. 
The children have sat in their chairs all day. 


AMEE Yo 


Written Exercise. 
Fill these blanks wiih sit, sat, sitting, set, or setting :— 


the doll in the chair. 
A fair little girl under a tree. 
The maid is the table. 
The table was early to-night. 
There’s a merry brown thrush 
Pussy, beside the fire. 
The gardener has the trees in a row. 
How long has the bird on her eggs? 
Do not the pitcher so near the edge of the 
table. 

“ Little white lily 
by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting 

Till the sun shone.” 

















up in a tree. 
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Forty busy children working at their seats, twenty standing in 
a line reaci‘ng in concert, a girl waving her hand in a distressed 
manner which compels attention, the teacher touches her bell. 
The forty fold their hands, the twenty stop reading, while the 
teach : »nxiously inquires, ‘ What is the matter, Gertrude?” 
She culi.ly 21) wers, ** My mother’s name is Jane !” 
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One at a Time. 


‘¢One step at a time, and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height ; 
One step at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light ; 
One seed at a time, and the forest grows: 
One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea.” 


Heads vs. Feet. 
By E, D. K, 


T is one of the unexplained mysteries in the realm of 
| physics, why a ten year old barefooted boy can shake a 
house by walking across the floor. A man with heavy 
boots is a light weight beside him. Every teacher knows 
the terrible “aud of boys’ feet in the school-room, and has 
learned to shrink from it in nervous terror. very teacher? 
O, no! and that is the pity of it. If the recognition and 
fear of the heavy tread and shambling footsteps of children 
in the school were universal among teachers, then there 
would be no need of this brief protest? We have all visited 
schools where the undisciplined feet of the children made 
the whole atmosphere of the school unbearable. If a boy 
went to the blackboard, we shivered. The loose, clumsy 
tread, together with the bang of the eraser against the 
board, and the breaking and dropping of crayon, followed 
by the return to his place and the sitting down after he got 
there, suggested nothing but “ an elephant in a china shop.” 
And the teacher? O, she was “calm as a clock.” Nota 
quiver of muscle or nerve showed that she was even con- 
scious that anything was wrong. Perhaps she felt like the 
old lady who was thrown from her seat in her first attempt 
to travel in steam cars, and placidly picked herself up, 
supposing “ that that was the way they always did.” 

Not only because the spirit of culture cannot exist with 
such lawlessness of movement but because of the injury done 
to the child himself should this matter receive more atten- 
tion in school. The child’s physical self.is as much a part 
of his education as his memory or his morals. Feet as well 
as heads go to school to be educated. He has a right¢ to 
this kind of training, and society has a right to have fewer 
awkward men and women to “ get along ” with. 

What is the cause of this “‘ going to pieces ”’ as soon as a 
child begins to move? Because he hasn’t his body under 
control. Attention is rarely called to this at home, and 
he hasn’t the glimmer of an idea that he is the sole custodian 
of his own muscles and is to be held responsible for their 
use or uselessness. 

Here the teacher finds the first work to do:— yes, the 
very first work of the new school year. If children are 
allowed to “sprawl” for one week, there will be just so 
much extra work to be done in overcoming bad habits. 

The cure? Gymnastics help, but no “ system,” domestic 
or foreign, can alone effect a cure. The teacher who feels 
the necessity of quiet self controlled movement in her school- 
room and herself sets the example will have such a room and 
a class of children, who will in a large measure, unconsciously 
respond to her desire, even if they have never heard of 
“hips firm ” or a “ day’s order.” 

If the teacher feels the need and sets the example herself:— 
that is the whole recipe for a cure, said right over again and 
put in a separate paragraph, by itself. 

The manner in which the teacher moves about the room; 
the way in which she lays down a book, moves a chair, or 
erases work from the blackboard, determine the atmosphere 
of her school-room. Shall it be refined, quiet, and self con- 
controlled? Let her say, or rather let her de. She has the 
matter in her own hands. 

A word as to method. If a boy hits both sides of the 
desks with his feet in passing up the aisles, s#op and let an 
instant’s silence proclaim the fact that you will of teach over 
such a discord. 

Does he stand to recite, and lean bodily on the desk with 
unjointed limpiness only possible to a growing, self-con- 
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scious boy? Silence again, till the proper position is taken. 
Do not talk and say “ Position ;” and do not “ach over all 
these things that you desire to have corrected, or they never 
will be corrected. 

“ But all this takes time, and I shall not get through the 
day’s program.” 

True, but slowness at the beginning, makes haste farther 
on. Besides, if ##—that terror of a program —is never 
carried out you are making a man and not a clumsy machine 
to repeat facts only, under the supposition that he is being 
educated. 

“But my reputation will suffer, if I do not get my years’ 
work done.” 

But it wil? be done, if you get the sfiri# of the room 
right. Nothing worth while can be accomplished while 
heads alone are considered, and the feet—go as they please. 


Recreation Exercises. 
By Mary WAITE AILIs. | 


Imitation Game. 


In this game the teacher or some child goes through the 
motions of some trade, as that of the carpenter, and the 
children imitate the action. By means of this game some 
useful points can be impressed in matters of neatness and 
etiquette. The little ones delight to copy the teacher’s 
movements through the process of preparing for school ; 
they carefully arrange their hair before imaginary mirrors, 
and clean their nails with imaginary tools. 


Traveller’s Game. 

If the pupils have been reading “Little Folks of Other 
Lands” or “ Seven Little Sisters,’’ they will especially enjoy 
this game. A line is formed as‘ for ordinary marching, 
except that each child is supposed to be on a train or 
steamer that is to carry him to the country to be visited. 
If the country selected is to be Greenland, the march is led 
to the north side of the school-room, and after some wind- 
ing in and out between the icebergs (chairs) Greenland is 
sighted. After putting on fur coats and sealskin boots, all 
are invited to step off the steamer and visit the “ Children 
of the Cold.” Now allow the children to talk about the 
snow houses, bone sleds, strange-looking people, food that 
they can obtain for dinner, and the intense cold. Soon the 
steamer is homeward bound, and the Arctic voyage is over. 

The south side of the school-room is rich in all the 
resources of warm lands, while the east and west offer 
journeys to equally interesting points. 

If children have taken time in connection with music the 
marching can be made more enjoyable and accent impressed 
if the marching time is written on the board like ordinary 
music. Most singing teachers object to having pupils sing 
while marching. The children can clap their hands and in 
this way keep the movement with hands and feet, or a pair 
of clappers or drum can be used. The time should be 
frequently changed. 

The above exercises are not to displace regular gymnas- 
tics, which develop the body, but often continue the strain 
upon the mind. They are designéd to give a change and 
rest to brain and body. 
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For the blackboard. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Arr. from the German 
by G. A. Veazzz, Jz. 






































We sing to-day of Washington, 

Whose deeds, tho’ years their course have run, 
Still live in mem’ry new, 

With wisdom, truth, and justice blend, 

In liberty’s most steadfast friend, 
A hero brave and true. 


Long may thy life, O Washington, 
Thy self-devotion to our land 

Have pow’r our hearts to sway ; 
Long may thy »ame a watchword be, 
On ev’ry land, on ev’ry sea, 

And point to freedom’s way. 


(Words and music from the “ Coda,” published by Ginn & Co.) 


Phonics. 


By ELIzABETH F. KkEysor, Mankato, Minn. 


THOROUGH knowledge of phonics is the keynote to 
By all good reading and accurate spelling. It is putting 

the children in right relations to their mother tongue 
and starting them on the royal highway to correct pronun- 
ciation. Is not this enough to demand for its close and 
careful work and a period of time independent of all else ? 

Deprive not the reading lesson of any of its time or impor- 
tance by teaching the phonetic analysis of a few words 
sometime during the period. Such a division will detract 
from the interest and life of both and be productive of very 
unsatisfactory results. Of such intrinsic value is the phonetic 
work that it should be given special thought and time and 
this it mus¢ have to accomplish for the children what its 
advocates claim for it. 

At first, let the words be taught as wholes, by sight. 
When the children have gained the power of easily recog- 
nizing new words, their similarities and differences, begin to 
teach phonics. 

Of equal importance with the carefu/ seeing of a word is 
its phonetic analysis. Each letter should be associated with 
its sound rather than its name. A given character should 
instantly recall to the child’s mind the corresponding sound. 
The names of the letters of course must be learned, but 
make it secondary to the sound. 

This work may be begun by pronouncing very slowly 
words and sentences with a perceptible pause between each 
element of the words. The children will soon be able to do 
the same. Next give the analysis of the written form of a 
known word. From this the first association of a sound with 
a character is gained. Let the known word taken be raz. 
After obtaining the sounds take other words containing 4, as 
mat, hat, fat, cat; you will get not only more drill in this 
vowel, but different consonant sounds. When teaching a 
new vowel sound, always take an easy word, one in which 
the other sounds are known. Let each step be taken grad- 
ually and thoroughly. The children will enjoy it and soon 
be able to use consonant, long and short vowel sounds, for 
themselves. They soon become very independent and 
when they ask for help it is more often for some sound than 
for the pronunciation of a word. 

At this stage do not burden the children with diacritical 
marks. It is just as easy for them to learn G-#¢ is ate, and 
a-¢ is at, as it is that @ is long and @ is short. The less 
given them to remember the better will be their grasp upon 
what is presented. 
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Fractions. 
Second and Third Year. 


By Mary E. Kincspury, Brookline. 


HE Fraction work for the second and third year 
T follows essentially the plan for the first year outlined 
in the November number of this paper. 

During the second year 3}, }, 4 are reviewed; 4, 4, ys, 
4, 4, } are taught. 

The work is now with the whole class. Each child is 
provided with an envelope containing the material for 
illustration. 

A typical lesson with a second year class, given in 
October, is this : 

The teacher stands where she can overlook the work, and 
the children are expected to work in unison. 

“ Please take your fraction envelopes. Place the halves 
in one pile, the fourths in another, the eighths in another.” 

‘Show a whole circle in as many ways as you can.” 

“Eben may stand and tell me how he has made his 
circles.” Eben says, “Two halves, four fourths, eight 
eighths make my circles.” 

“ How many made theirs that way?” 

“Who has made his differently ?” 

Foster says, “ (3 and } and 2), ($ and } and #), (? and 
$) make my circles.” 

Helen says, “(4 and 2), (4 and } and 2), (} and $) make 
my circles.” 

Herbert says, “(7 and 4), (4 and 2 and }), (§ and }) 
make my circles.” 

“ Please make a birthday cake, cut it into eight pieces, 
and move to the right the pieces we will give away; } to 
Tom, } to John, 3 to mamma; how many eighths are left?” 

“« Please make one apple with eighths. We will give 4 to 
Mary, } to Ella, and 4 to George; how much have we 
left?”’ ; 

“ Please leave 3 in the centre of the desk; take away ? 
and 4; how much is left?” “2.” “Another name for 
2 ? ” “ . 

a John may come before the class and tell the children 
what to do.” 

John says, “ Place $ and } and 3 together; take away 

Put } with what you have in the centre of your desk. 
What have you? “£.” “ Another name for §?” 

Margery (six and a half years) gives the following in- 
genious problem : 

“« Place } and } and } of a cake in the centre of your 
desk. See if you can get in another fourth. What can you 
get in?” 

When this work is firmly fixed by “ doing,” thirds, sixths, 
and twelfths are taught. The halves and fourths will be 
needed also. The halves, fourths, eighths are kept in 
envelopes 6 x 3} in. The thirds, sixths, twelfths may be 
placed in a smaller envelope (a manilla) and kept inside the 
former, so that after the relation of thirds, sixths, and 
twelfths to one another are learned, the relation of halves 
and fourths to them may be shown. 

Later, teach thirds, sixths, ninths. Practical questions 
will readily suggest themselves to the teacher. The number 
lesson done for busy work should contain one or more prob- 
lems in fractions which can be illustrated on slate or paper. 

Connect fractions with dry and liquid measure ; also with 
inches, feet and yards. 

The second year work is included in that for the third 
year. The additional fractions taught are ;, and x4. The 
combinations may be numerically expressed during this 
year; but for some weeks, perhaps months, the illustration 
should accompany the figures. The teacher can judge by 
the manner in which oral questions are answered whether 
the children are ready to drop the concrete expression. 

The following questions will suggest the practical work 
which may be done by the pupils : 

“Measure (mentally) $ peck of corn. Put with it one 
quart. What part of a peck have you now?” 

“With 3 quarts put } of a peck. What part of a peck 
have you now?” 


“‘ Measure 7 quarts. Remove 3 peck. What part of a 
peck is left?” 

“Measure § foot of ribbon. Put with it 4 foot. How 
many feet have you now? How many inches?” 


Language Work. 
For Washington’s Birthday. 


(Give these to children to interpret for themselves, Expression can be 
oral or written.—ED.) 
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Mending the Flag. 











Children’s Stories. 


By HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Florence, Mass. 


ISS REXFORD’S letter on Literature for Babies has 
M interested me very much, and I have looked anxiously 

in the last numbers of Primary Epucation for more 
light on the subject, for while I tried the experiment of tell- 
ing several myths for stories last year, and used them for 
blackboard reading and oral language, to a certain extent, 
I did not have any of the difficulties she portrays. 

I think the children were just as eager to hear a “ simple 
little story of children out in the fields with trees and brooks 
and butterflies,” as they were before they had ever heard a 
myth, but they did expect something to happen. It might 
not be anything more exciting than the finding of a wild 
rosebush loaded with blossoms to take home to mamma, or 
some ants that had not lost their wings; but some treasure 
would surely be found, some strange sight seen. 

There are myths and myths, and with just oe book at her 
command, such as Bullfinch’s “ Age of Fable,” any teacher 
has a mine of wealth to select from. Is it necessary to tell 
a story because someone else tells it, or because it is classic 
or the fashion? 

For first year children, at least, the stories and reading 
matter that a teacher selects and simplifies herself, to meet 
the wants of her own particular class, will appeal the most 
to those children. Does anyone else understand their 
needs as well as she? 

To say “Give them fairy tales and myths, and let them 
develop according to the history of the race,” is not 
enough. The old kindergarten rule, “Study to present the 
right thing at the right time and in the right way,” is worth 
considering. If a teacher does not believe in “ Red Riding 
Hood,” she would better not tell it, but she can certainly 
find some myths that she can tell, unless she disapproves of 
everything but facts, and many of the old Greek tales are 
very beautiful. 

If I do not like a story myself I cannot tell it so that the 
children care much for it. /do not like “ Red Riding Hood,” 
but most of the children have heard of her, so I usually tell 

.Whittier’s “ Red Riding Hood, and we sometimes learn it.” 

I haz the story of the Gorgon’s Head because I dislike 
the sight of a snake, or even the sound of the word, and 
think and talk as little as possible about them. One of my 
children last year offered to bring me ong, and while I have 

, accepted pollywogs and full-grown frogs, toads? spiders, bee- 
grubs, earth-worms, and caterpillars, I draw the line at 
snakes, and declined the offer with thanks. It is safe to 
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conclude I shall not tell the tale of Medusa, but must I give 
up Hawthorne? 

May I not take in place of Medusa, King Midas and the 
Golden Touch? That is beautiful, or so say the children, 
especially when the king finds out what his real treasure is, 
and that love is best after all. 

Is the story of Baucis and Philemon, ready to divide their 
meagre fare with the humblest wayfarer, very dreadful? Or 
does the fact that they entertain “angels unawares,” who 
reward them for their good deeds, spoil the story? Vulcan, 
the mighty smith, working all night at his gleaming forge for 
love of Thetis, in memory of her kindness to him when a 
child, Odysseus and the Bag of Winds, and Psyche’s Task 
are all told in Miss Poulsson’s “ In the Child’s World.” 

Ceres and her daughter Proserpina I like, and I simpli- 
fied and hektographed Epimetheus and Pandora for a read- 
ing lesson last year, greatly to the delight of the children. 

I taught the advanced or primary class in a large kinder- 
garten, and the myths were used in connection with the 
morning talks, forming, when practicable, the story of the 
week. Not any were used until after Christmas, excepting 
some fairy flower and science stories. 

September and October were full of Nature’s treasures ; 
Columbus, a few early explorers, the Pilgrims, and the 
thanksgiving thought followed, and December was devoted 
to Christmas, though a little time was spent with the poet 
Whittier. After January first, ten or twelve myths were 
told, but the work in literature, if it could be called such, 
was not confined to these. For instance, if the subject 
throughout the kindergarten was trade life, and we had talks 
about the blacksmith, Vulcan was the myth, but Longfellow’s 
“Village Blacksmith ” was also told and learned by the class. 
Again, early methods of transportation took in Hiawatha’s 
Sailing as well as Odysseus and the Bag of Winds. 

To avoid confusion we classified all our stories somewhat 
after the plan for first grade pupils in Miss Burt’s “ Literary 
Landmarks.” 

I hope to tell as many, at least, this year. They may not 
be the same ones. What they will be will depend upon the 
subjects given for morning talks after Christmas. 

It seems to me nothing is so well adapted for ethical 
teaching as stories. Nothing so cultivates the imagination 
as stories, and that nothing combines the two more beauti- 
fully than some of the old Greek myths. 

George Elliot says: “ The finest language is chiefly made 
up of unimposing words, such as ‘light,’ ‘ sound,’ ‘ stars,’ 
and ‘ music’ — words really not worth looking at or hearing, 
in themselves, any more than ‘chips’ or ‘ sawdust’; it is 
only that they happen to be the signs of something un- 
speakably great and beautiful.’’ 

There are many things that we must teach, but of the 
amount left in our own hands, will it not be safe, at least, 
when puzzled over what to select, to choose the stars ? 


_ Beckwith has given the only solution of this problem when she says, 
** There are myths and myths.’’—Ep.) 


A Story about Washington not Found in History. 


It is about his copy-book and his birthday. 
that that copy-book is at Mount Vernon now. The story is 
this. When George Washington was a little boy and went 
to school there was a big snow storm on the 21st of Febru- 
ary. The boys planned to have a snow-ball fight the next 
day. George Washington was to be captain of one side 
because it was his birthday. They were going to have the 
battle right after school. At recesses they made piles and 
piles of snow-balls to fire at each other. Oh! they were 
going to have a grand time. They had to write in their 
copy-books the last thing before school closed. George 
Washington was thinking so much about the snow-ball 
fight that his writing was not nice at all. His teacher said, 
“George, | am surprised. Take this piece of paper and 
write that all over again affer school.” And George Wash- 
ington had to stay in on his birthday. The boys got 


another captain in his place and had the snow-ball hattle 
and he wasn’t in it. 


History says 








My Winter Garden. 


An Experiment. 
By CAROLINE C, Ross. 


PPLE blossoms at Christmas! How charming! And 

can one really have them, and that, too, without hot- 

houses or gardeners? It sounded very alluring. And 
thus began my experiment. 

But I must confess that Christmas had passed. The 
frozen earth, the heavy snow-drifts, the leafless trees, the 
wintry sky, the dead river, made precious every bit of living 
green, if only to keep alive in our hearts the promise of the 
springtime. 

First, of course, we helped ourselves liberally to twigs 
from the old apple tree. Not content with these, we levied 
contributions from plum and cherry, not neglecting currant 
and gooseberry. The maple, elm, and 
ash gave cheerfully of their treasures. 
With increased stores came increased 
desires. Down by the brook we found 
alders and willows. Nothing daunted 
by snow drifts, stone walls, and barbed- 
wire fences, we brought in birch, beech, 
sumac, hickory, and butternut. Our 
friends became interested in this strange 
garden of leafless branches, and many 
were the contributions we received. 
Here were the plants ; but what magician 
was to bring forth the coveted apple 
blossoms ? 

We put our plants into large jars 
of warm water, placed the same in our 
sunniest window, changed the water 
night and morning, and — waited. Nor 
was our waiting long. One morning 
a tiny green point was discovered at 
the end of a currant bud. Now, the 
currant is the driest, the deadest, the most discouraging 
stem of all the plants of the field; and to think that it is 
the first to show signs of life ! 

The little point gradually lengthened, increased in cir- 
cumference, dropped its scaly overcoat, unplaited its green 
leaf fans, and hung out a string of green blossoms. Mean- 
while, the elm is showing silken tassels ; the maple is brave 
with red blossoms ; the willow has beautiful golden-stamened 
pussies ; the poplar displays fuzzy gray caterpillars ; and the 
hard little catkins of birch and alder are squirming into life 
and powdering the window sill with showers of yellow pollen. 
Somewhat later the plum and the cherry delight us with 
wreaths of frail, fairy-like, snow white blossoms; and the 
apple blossoms followed,—real apple blossoms,— delicate, 
dainty, and sweet with their own delicious perfume, which 
has just enough bitterness to keep it from cloying ; but, after 
all, only ghosts of those apple blossoms which will laden our 
orchards next June. Lilacs and elders were not so kind to 
me; nor would any amount of patient care and watchfulness 
surprise the beech into giving up her secrets. 

But the blossoms were not all that our winter garden 
brought to us. We found that the elm puts her flowers into 
big brown buds, her leaves into smaller and more tapering 
packages. Nor is the elm the only tree that follows this 
fashion. Each one, however, has her own way of doing 
things, which, once carefully observed, is ever after easily 
recognized. + The maple will have several flower buds to one 
leaf bud, and the shape of the two will be somewhat different. 
Not only do flower and leaf buds differ in size and shape, 
but buds of different trees vary greatly. Contrast the 
slender, elegant, sharp pointed, nut brown buds of the 
warrior beech with the plebian stockiness of the lilac or the 
starved meagreness of the currant. The hobble bush trusts 
her hardy children without protection to the wintry blasts ; 
the sumac hides hers under the soft, fur like bark ; the balm 
of gilead seals her up with sticky wax ; while most trees sur- 
round them with overcoats of many thick, overlapping scales. 

No less curious is the packing of the buds. Sometimes we 
find our embryonic leaves folded face to face, sometimes 
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rolled from one side, sometimes from both sides toward the 
middle, sometimes from the point of the leaf downward, 
again plaited like fans. All of next year’s branch is con- 
tained in one tiny bud. The stem has only to lengthen, the 
leaves to attain their full size, and lo, a miracle !—the bud 
has become a branch, ready in its turn to bud, blossom, and 
add to the size of the parent tree. The scar which you find 
beneath the bud marks the place where grew last year the 
mother leaf. All summer long she toiled and protected her 
baby bud. She loosened her hold and fell to the ground 
only when her baby had grown beyond the need of her care. 

But, you say, what has made the buds in our winter 
garden grow? Whence have they gotten the necessary 
nourishment? While the tree is preparing her buds for next 
year’s growth, she is also providing for their food. She has 
laid up enough nourishment under the bark to give them a 
start and keep them growing until the tree shall be really 
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awake and fairly at work. The warm water, the warm air of 
the house, the bright sunshine, all have conspired to rouse 
our baby buds and enable them to take advantage of the 
nourishment thus provided. But the store is small. Do 
our best, we cannot add to it nor give the natural out-of-door 
conditions, so our leaves must be but fairy leaves, our 
blossoms but fairy blossoms, and their lives but short. 
—WN. £. Jour. of Education. 





The WaShington Seal. Washington’s Watch Seal. 


“Those whose lives are pure and true 
Shall be a help to me and you ; 
We'll be the better for this one,— 
The good, brave, noble Washington.” 


The observance of Washington’s birthday began in a 
quiet way during Washington’s lifetime. As early as 1783, 
when the war was over, but before the treaty of peace was 
signed, some gentlemen met together to celebrate it, and 
during his presidency, the day was observed by members of 
Congress and others who paid their respects to him, and 
the observance of the day became more and more general, 
especially after Washington’s death. 
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Formula for Saluting the Flag. 


A boy steps forward and takes the American flag, and 
stands a silent color bearer before the school. At signals 
they rise, and with one hearty voice salute the flag, with 
uplifted hands in the following words : 

“I GIVE MY HEAD AND MY HEART TO MY COUNTRY. 
COUNTRY, ONE LANGUAGE, ONE FLAG!” 

One verse of “ America,” by the whole school, is an 
appropriate ending before the children are seated, and the 
work of the day begins.— Eb. 


ONE 


“With Stories to ’em.” 


By Rosz H. Morrison, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“You've got things fixed up mighty handy here, haven’t you? ‘It’s 
most as good as Woodward’s Gardens— fishes, ’nd c’nary birds, ’nd 
flowers, ’nd pictures — is there stories to any of ’em?” 

“ Stories to every single one, Patsy! We've just turned that corner by 
the little girl feeding chickens, and to-morrow we shall begin on that 
splendid dog near the window.” 

Patsy’s face was absolutely radiant with excitement. 

“Jimmy! I’m glad I got in in time for that! —’nd aint that a bear 
by the door thar?” 

“Yes; that’s a mother bear with cubs.” 

“ Has he got a story, too?” 

“ Everything in this room hag a story.” 

“ Jimmy! ’ts lucky I didn’t miss that one!” 

— Kate D. Wiggin in “The Story of Patsy.” 


VERY child loves a picture with a story in it, anda 
F picture without a story is to the childish mind incon- 

ceivable. ‘Tell me about it,” they demand, on see- 
ing a new picture, and the “story” may be repeated, if 
the story-teller is willing, again and again. 

In kindergartens, such as Patsy saw for the first time, the 
value of the picture as an educational agent is known and 
made use of. “Children love pictures, children love 
stories,” says the kindergartner to herself. “Here is my 
opportunity. Instead of showing them pictures simply to 
amuse them, or covering my walls aimlessly with a hertero- 
genious array of poor colorings and meaningless prints, why 
can I not choose carefully such pictures as will influence his 
moral nature for good.” 

“ am trying,” goes on the soliloquy, “to inculcate high 
ideals of life into the hearts and minds of my children. 
This love of the child for pictures and stories is what Froebel 
calls a ‘hint from heaven.’ I will re-enforce my stories with 
pictures and shall hope that deeds will follow in accordance 
with the principles which story and picture embody.” 

And the next day, if you should peep into the kindergar- 
ten you would see perhaps, the well-known picture of 
Pharoah’s horses which the kindergartner has brought from 
her own home, and would hear, perhaps, that ever-touching 
story, “‘ The Bell of Atri,” by Longfellow, not read, for some 
of its phrases are unintelligible to little children, but told in 
living words aided by sparkling eyes and earnest tones of 
voice. It would delight you, especially if you were a mem- 
ber of the Humane Society and had thought much about 
cruelty to animals to hear the verdict by the children — the 
kindergartner presents the case fairly, the children render 
judgment — which finds expression in such phrases as, — 

“ He ought to feed his horse.” 

“We give our horse oats .every day.” And, too, in the 
satisfied sigh with which they turn back to their work. The 
picture thereafter, becomes a part of the kindergarten, is 
given a place low down on the wall, and the story is told at 
intervals throughout the year, as the children ask for it. I 
have seen such “lessons” given again and again, and have 
known them to influence and govern the child’s behavior. 
They have a refining and elevating tendency, give the chil- 
dren something worth thinking about, and they help to form 
character by creating ideals of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. More than this, pictures and stories furnish 
standards from which the child may model hls own actions. 
He may look out upon the world through Christian ideals 
portrayed in picture. 

So many children are deprived of the pleasure of beauti- 
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ful surroundings or a life amongst beautiful actions which 
serve to call up the higher emotions. Even children fortu- 
nately placed need story and scene and picture, to awaken 
and cherish the sentiments of good, and they need intimate 
association with good thoughts, and deeds, and objects, to 
deepen interest into love and respect and finally into rooted 
principles of good. 

Mothers and others who have charge of children at home 
might do much to form character, and encourage the love of 


the best in art by adopting the plan of one of my friends, . 


who began what she laughingly yet truly called the “ art 
education” of her nephew. The little fellow was very fond 
of the compassionate story of the shepherd and the lamb. 
The details of the escape of the lamb from the fold, its 
wanderings in strange pastures, the storm, the discovery at 
home of its loss, the search, the recovery, the care for the 
wounds, and its final restoration, blissfully content to be safe 
at home, formed a tale of which he never tired. It is the 
childish yet potent embodiment of the beautiful story of the 
“ ninety and nine ’’ true now and forever. 

This aunt to whom I refer found a photograph of the 
“Good Shepherd” and a little later on one of sheep by 
Rosa Bonheur. These became the child’s own possessions 
and the beginning of a collection which the aunt hopes will 
grow into something of more value than silver and gold, of 
a value above rubies. Each picture she has selected is not 
only good in itself from an art standpoint, but it embodies a 
virtue or a duty, in art form, Spenser employed the literary 
art in the production of the “ Faery Queene” from the same 
motive which leads the kindergartner and mother to use the 
story and picture. He declared the teaching of the virtues 
to be “more preferable by ensamble than by rule,” and 
therefore embodied his precepts in the beautiful allegorical 
tale, mo less true and no less effective than dogma. We are 
every day learning that the examples which silently com- 
mand “Go thou and do likewise” are strong factors in 
moulding character. The mother buys picture books and 
story-books for her darlings. Why not buy pictures “ with 
stories to ’em”’ such as the Patsy’s and Helen’s and all the 
race of growing men and women love and need? 


Good Bye Slates. 











the use of slates, slate pencils and sponges in the city 


ik: Boston School Board have decided to discontinue 
schools, for the following reasons : 


“1. A light gray mark upon a slightly darker gray surface is more or 
less indistinct and trying to the eyesight. 

2. The resistance of the hard pencil upon the hard slate is tiring to the 
muscles, and the res stance to which the muscles are thus trained must be 
overcome when beginning to write with pencil or pen on paper. 

3- The use of slates, slate pencils and sponges is a very uncleanly 
custom, and leads to and establishes very uncleanly habits. 

The Committee also deprecates the daily distribution and regathering 
of lead pencils for reasons apparent to all. The pencil not infrequently 
finds a resting-place between the teeth and the lips, and it is hardly to 
rs supposed that the same pencil will be given to the same pupil the next 

ay. 

The Committee therefore, recommends the passage of the following: 

Ordered, That the use of slates, slate pencils and sponges be discontin- 
—_ and that paper, lead pencils and rubber erasers be supplied in their 
place. 

Ordered, That lead pencils and erasers be given to each pupil at the 
beginning of the term, to be retained by the pupil for his sole use uuring 
the school year.” 








a 





The Children of Evergreen Hill. 
How One School Obtained a Flag. 


By Littian M. CHERRY, Minneapolis. 


AND in hand, over the hillside road, with light hearts 
and feet, went two little children just as the February 
sun was setting. On the brow of the hill they stopped 

a moment and looked eagerly towards the village station. 

This is what the tall pine heard—‘“ Ruthie Sloan, I just 
can hardly wait till that train comes”; “Oh, Ellen, what if 
papa should come without it?” answered Ruthie with the 
furry hood. 

As Ruthie spoke, Ellen stopped to listen. “There! 
there! I see the smoke — the train—the train!” and down 
the hillside she scampered with flying 
curls. Off the train sprang a tall gentle- 
man, with a very mysterious brown bundle, 
and who was nearly smothered by the two 
children. Half an hour later in the 
minister’s library, Mamma Sloan was un- 
doing this wonderful bundle and spread- 
ing its contents over the couch, while 
Ruth stood by breathless with joy. 
Cousin Ellen had gone to spread the 
news in the village. “It has come,” 
and not a boy or'girl but knew what 
“it” meant. Early next morning, one --' 
week before Washington’s birthday, | 
groups of school children hurried to the , 
little brown school house on Evergreen 
Hill. And when Miss Earle, their 
teacher, came up the walk, carrying the 
same brown bundle, a glad shout went * 
up and the children bore bundle and <~% E 
teacher off in triumph to the school. 

“Please may we see it right off, Miss 
Earle?” ‘Yes, yes,” was the answer, 
“T am as anxious as you are to see it.’’ 

Before we follow Miss Earle and her 
school, would you like to hear the story 
of the brown bundle, and how this secret began? Can you 
leave your flags and stars and the winter snows and go back 
with me far into the summer? 

The birds in the apple orchard, and the violets by the 
brookside heard strange words one morning last June, 
“Flags — money — real —silk — school-house — George 
Washington ;’’— what did all this mean? Our little friend 
Ruthie Sloan was “spokesman,” on this occasion. 

Ruth with papa and mamma_had just returned from the 
great “World’s Fair” and the children were listening 
eagerly to her story of a wonderful picture she had seen in 
the Pennsylvania building. “It was so beautiful” said 
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Ruthie dancing up and down the grass. “There was Mrs. 
Ross in her big arm-chair and this lovely silk flag spread 
over her lap, and the silk was red, white and blue. Then 
General Washington and some more men were sitting by 
looking at the flag, and I guess they said it was a beauty. 
You know Gen. Washington made the drawing for the flay 
himself, and it was to be the flag of “Our Country,” finished 
Ruth, waving her hand grandly. We must have just such a 
flag for our school. Miss Earle thinks it would be ‘so nice, 
and said she knew 
we could earn 
money our very 
selves, if we begin 


now.” I wish I 
had time to tell 
you how _ these 


children worked 
all the long sum- 
mer days at any 
and everything __- 
their hands could - 
find to do, pick- 
ing berries, run- 
ning errands, even 
washing dishes, 
talking care of 
“baby,” weeding, 
hoeing, all the 
little tasks chil- 
dren can do and 
for which kind papas and mammas can pay bright pennies. 
When Miss Earle’s school opened in September there 
were brown hands and sunburnt faces, and a snug little sum 
of money in the village bank, for “our new flag,” as the 
children said. Rather early to begin, you say. Yes, but 
what wouldn’t these children do to have a real silk flag. 
“Why, I could work a year,” cried Charlie Edwards—and 
Charlie was a patriotic boy as I know. The minister, 
Ruthie’s papa, good old Dr. Grey, and a number of 








> ee _— ~~ 


‘* He was even seen carrying a basket for Widow Nelson.” 





*T just can hardly wait till that train comes.”’ 


others in Everton began to drop in at the bank, now and 
then, with a little money for “ that flag fund.” 

One morning in September, Miss Earle said ‘“Chil- 
dren, remember how long it took and how much brave work 
for our country to be made what it is. We should be will- 
ing to work a few months to have a flag to show our love 
for our country. A few words from Miss Earle meant much 
to these children, who were devoted to their bright young 
teacher. ; 

So, when winter came and there was wood to carry, snow 
to shovel and work such as only winter brings, even lazy 
big Herman, whose love for school had, been, rather faint 
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and whose days of truant playing many, began to take a new 
interest in school. He was even seen carrying a basket of 
clothes for Widow Nelson on the hill, and Mrs. Nelson gave 





‘* The children marched over the hill.”” 


him ten bright pennies. Herman only spent four cents for 
candy and gave six cents for the flag. 

Now little folks, have you guessed the secret of the brown 
bundle? Yes, yes, you are right. A beautiful real silk flag 
did Papa Sloan bring from the great city. 

What a happy Washington’s Birthday in Everton that 

ear ! 

7 Everyone for miles around had been invited to see the 
flag raising. “If only it will be a bright warm day,” said 
the children, and kind Mother Nature seemed to hear and 
grant the wish. ; 

The snow had melted early 
and mild days in February 
took the place of the January ~~ 
cold. 

When the flag was first dis- 
played in the school-room, the 
boys sent up a cheer, “ Hurrah 
for George Washington!” and - = 
“Oh! Oh!” was heard from 
the girls. 

“It’s just too lovely,” cried 
Alice Wood ; “My! feel how 
silky it is,” said big Herman 
whose hands were really clean 
for the occasion. 

“It is prettier than the flag in the picture, I do believe,” 
said Ruth Sloan, drawing a long breath, while little Tommy 

‘and the twins — the babies of the school— stood on tiptoe 
in their seats. 


Now shall we take a peep into the school-room the after- 
noon of February 21st, and see how the busy hands had 
turned it into a place of beauty. The tall boys and girls 
were hard at work hanging the wreaths of evergreen across 
the sides and back of the school-room, and around the 
picture of George Washington. 

“ We'll hand you the flag,” cried eager Tommy and his 
best comrade Harry Hunter. In every wreath were tucked 
some little flags and looped from wreath to wreath were 
bright streamers of red, white and blue bunting, the gift of 
one of the rich ladies of Everton. 

Now, girls ready for the letters,” said Miss Earle, from 
the top of the step-ladder? Quick hands held up the let- 
ters one by one, and Miss Earle fastened them to the wall. 
These letters were made of tiny silver stars cut out by the A 
class, and pasted on cardboard. 

Under this in letters of evergreen, crossed over the sword, 

‘lent them by Dr. Grey, were the words 


“ Unselfish, loyal, brave like thee, 
Washington, our Washington.” 
“Isn’t that perfectly splendid?” cried the children, 
clapping their hands, as they stood off to catch the effect. 
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“T tell you I love George Washington,” said Tommy who 
always had a word in season and out. Miss Earle gave him 
a bright smile and I suspect she had a deeper love herself 
for the noble president, a love born of the children’s 
enthusiasm. 

“ Now run home, children,” she said “and have a good 
sleep and be all ready early to-morrow morning. Sleep — 
alas! what a hard thing to expect of the children of Everton 
that night, when their dreams of a year were so near 
realization. 

Morning dawned bright and clear, and some gay little 
birds on the fence piped a tiny song which I think was all 
about Washington and silk flags. If you look over my 
shoulder at this picture you will see the children grouped on 
the hill about the school, and this is what they are singing ; — 

“There are many flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag however grand 
Like our own red, white and blue.” 

With a knot of red, white and blue ribbon on their 
shoulders and a flag in thei: right hands, the children 
marched over the hill and formed in groups as they sung the 
Flag Song. 

At a given signal, the 





beautiful silk flag went 
slowly up the mast. The 
tall trees on Evergreen 











Hill almost woke from their 
winter sleep at the loud 
hurrahs that rung out from 
the children and parents as 











- at‘ The beautiful silk flag went slowly up the mast.”’ 
ed 


the silk flag floated gaily in the breeze. 
to the flag ;— 


“I Give My Head And My Heart to My Country; One 
Country, One Language, One Flag.” 


the children recited these lines in concert ; 


After the salute 





** We would thy grateful children be.” 








“ Flag cf the sun that shines for all, 
Flag ot the breeze that blows for all, 
Flag of the sea that flows fur all. 

Flag of the Scaoox that stands for all. 
Hail, flag of Liberty all hail! 


Hail glorious years to come.” 


The school-room door opened and the guests were 
invited by two stately looking persons in powdered wigs and 
dress of Washington’s time, to enter. Led in by the pupils 
who marched in twos came the minister, Dr. Grey and 
many people of the village. After singing “‘My Country,” 
Miss Earle said, ‘We can scarcely find words to tell you 
to-day of our thanks to all who have helped us to get our 
beautiful flag. One look into the children’s happy faces will 
tell you more than words.” If you can spend a few 
moments with us, the children have some little exercises 
ready.” 

Hand in hand to the platform came the six year old 
twins and in timid but clear little voices, said ; 


“ We would thy grateful children be, 
Washington, our Washington, 
Unselfish, loyal, brave like thee 
Washington, our Washington.” 


Loud applause followed the twins’ first efforts and all the 
flags on the pupils’ desks were waved eagerly. 

Next came a class of ten boys and girls with slips of 
paper written in their own hand, and this is what some of 
them said. 


“ This is the birthday of George Washington. 

George Washington was our first president. 

He loved our country. 

He was brave, true and kind. 

He was a great general. 

He led the armies wisely in the Revolutionary war, and brought vic- 
tory and freedom to our country. 

George Washington’s home was called Mount Vernon. 

He left his pleasant home to fight for our country. 

The people loved him and made him president. 

We saw the Mt. Vernon home at the World’s Fair. 

It was a house like the house of Washington and had many things in 
it once used by Washington. 


George Washington planned our country’s flag and had it made by Mrs. 
Betsy Ross of Philadelphia. 
Our new flag in the school is real silk like the first flag.” 


Taking their seats they were followed by Ruth Sloan, 
Charlie Edwards and Ellen. Ruth, dressed in pure white 
carried a banner with the words ; 

“ White, symbol of truth and hope. 
of truth and purity.” 

Charlie was dressed in a red suit carrying a banner on 
which were the words, “ Bravery in War.” 

Ellen dressed all in blue, held a banner with blue letters, 
“ Loyalty, sincerity and justice.” As the little ones held 
high their banners the school recited the second verse of 
“ Washington.” 


It is the language of 


“O may our hearts and hands be pure, 
Our lives unstained, our honor sure; 
So may our blessed land endure 
Washington, our Washington.” 


Other songs followed ; then a march; a story of Washing- 
ton’s boyhood ; another of his life as general and the night 
sail on the Delaware river, (told by the older children) and 
at the close, a story of Mt. Vernon written by Esther Grey. 

A hanging of red cheese cloth, which had seemed to 
cover something on the side wall, was then drawn aside by 
Herman and Walter Niles. A dainty drawing of Mt. Ver- 
non, with the road leading to the entrance and the waving 
trees near it, was a pleasant surprise to the pupils and 
teacher. Mrs Nelson from her grand home, had sent this 
as a gift. Perhaps Herman’s work last summer meant more 
than carrying a clothes’ basket. 

The happy exercises of the morning closed with the song, 
“Mt. Vernon Bell’s,” sung very softly, and as the friends 
and children dispersed, the sweet chimes of these bells 
seemed to ring in their ears and ring away all the long 
century between them and Washington. And the influence 
of his life seemed very near to all and went with them into 
the morning sunshine as they eign out into the battles of 
the day and of life. 
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enough Magic Spectacles. 


By THE EpITor. 


“My grandmother sent me to school, but I looked at the 
master, and saw that he was a smooth, round ferule, or an 
improper noun, or a vulgar fraction, and refused lo obey him. 
Or he was a piece of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and I 
had a contemptuous pity. But one was a weli of cool, deep 
water, and lookiug suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars.” — 
George William Curtis, in “ Prue and I,” 


Valentines. 


HE little teacher at the “ Corners ”’ had twelve children 
T on her “ books” but she was fortunate to get ten in 

_ their seats daily. But she had “ways” with her that 
stamped her as the born “ friend, counsellor and guide ”’ of 
little children. 

Among her individual ways of “ doing things " was a wise 
management of Valentine day in her little school-room. 
She had lifted it up from the silly sentimentalism that had 
always clung around it in this isolated locality, where the 
sending of a valentine was an equivalent for an offer of 
marriage, and had made it a beautiful custom for the ex- 
change of pleasant remembrances. 

She was in the habit of finding dainty little souvenirs of 
the day upon her desk when she came to school in the 
morning of February 14th, and her smile of pleasure was 
enough to make the school-room sunny all day. 

There was one rich family in that sparsely settled section, 
who were the envy and admiration of the whole town, and 
one little girl from this wealthy home came to this country 
school. 

One Valentine morning the teacher found an immense 
bouquet of half-opened yellow rose-buds upon her desk, tied 
with huge bows of satin ribbon of the same lovely tint. 
What a picture! The teacher caught her breath in the sur- 
prise and pleasure of it. Just her color! And the dainti- 
ness went straight to her beauty-loving soul. A radiant 
glance at Edith who had ordered them from the city con- 
servatory was reward enough for that adoring young lady. 

But there were other “ valentines” also. There was one 
— a little bit of conventional lace paper —bought at the vil- 
lage store for ohe cent. It was soiled, half crushed and told 
the story of a boy’s crowded pocket and dirty hands. 

But it told something else, too. It was signed only, “from 
Peter,” but that P! How they Aad worked together over 
that P, or rather how the teacher had worked with the in- 
different, unambitious little foreign boy who lived in the 
only shanty in the town, and who had seemed as dull and 
stolid as a stone, to all her pleadings. But here was a capi- 
tal P that was a recognition, crude and imperfect though it 
was, of every little twist and turn of it she had tried to 
teach him. 

Her face was transfigured with a gratitude that no mere 
enjoyment of beauty could evercall out. She said not a word 
but she stole a look—and such a look— at that ragged 
little self-conscious boy in the high-back seat in the corner, 
that it was never forgotten. It woke to life and activity a 
human soul. 


Through Magic Spectacles. 


“T wonder what she'd say if she knew | made them P’s 
all over the kitchen floor last night and on the side of the 
house, and on the fences and everywhere I could get a 
chance to put one in. 

“ IT could see ’em when I got into bed in the dark. They 
was a dancin’ before my eyes the last thing before I went to 
sleep. If she’d scolded because I couldn’t make ’em, I’d 
never made a letter for her in all my life. But she used 
to look so sorry and hurt like that I wanted to s’prise her. 
But, jiminy, wasn’t I scared when I saw them yeller roses 
from the city! I wished then I could a got mine back. But 
when she see it and looked at me—I-—lI thought I’d 
choke! I'll do everything she wants me too, jest as long as 
I live. Jest wait till I grow up —you'll see. My! but 
she’s the kind of a teacher that makes you, want to do 
do things, she is!” 
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Solution and Crystallization. 
By ZoniA BaBER, Cook County Normal, Englewood, IIl. 


E give little thought to the clear, hard water we 
drink from the well, or the incrustation on the 


inside of the teakettle, until we see Mammoth Cave 
or the deposit from Mammoth Hot Spring in the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Then we realize the great solvent 
power of water. Even the hardest rocks under proper con- 
ditions, may be dissolved. 

Bischoff says, that the springs near Carlsbad giving out 
800,000 cubic feet of water daily, carries 200,000 pounds of 
stone in solution. Rain water seems pure, yet Sir Archibald 
Geikie estimates that rain will dissolve, from the surface of 
marble gravestones, in the vicinity of cities, one-third of an 
inch in a century, owing-to the acids which it has absorbed 
in falling through the atmosphere. Still more wonderful 
does it seem when we are told that deposits of clay six hun- 
dred feet thick exist in Brazil, which result from the 
weathering of granite in that warm moist climate. 

When we look upon square miles of travertine in Italy, 
acres of silicious sinter in the Yellowstone National Park, 
forests of petrified trees in Arizona, we are impressed by 
the wonderful work of rain and underground water in 
shaping the earth’s surface. Whether it be the smallest 
deposit in a crack of trachyte which forms the noble opal, a 
streak of quartz in a limestone pebble, a geode, an agate, or 
a mountain mass of serpentine, it tells the same story of the 
circulation of the blood’ of earth,— water carrying its 
corpuscles of variously colored minerals, cementing a crack 
in the great earth at one place, carrying silently great loads 
away from another. ‘To this property of water, the dissolu- 
tion of minerals, are we indebted for all plant life. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to give small children 
a knowledge of all these wonderful changes taking place on 
the surface and in the interior of the earth; but sufficient 
interest can be aroused by a few simple experiments to lead 
to an inquiring observation of the great landscapes around 
us. In these simple experiments in solution the points we 
wish the child to note are: 1. That cold water will dis- 
solve certain minerals. 2. That cold water containing 
acid will dissolve certain substances which water alone 
will not. 3. That heat increases the solvent power. 4. 
That minerals when in solution have a tendency to crystal- 
lize. 5. That different minerals form crystals of different 
shapes. 6. That the color of crystals may be due to the 
presence of foreign matter. 

It is of no great importance what minerals are selected 
for the experiments, but those which are easily obtained 
and dissolve quickly are perhaps preferable; such as salt, 
’ alum, chalk, copperas, etc. A description of a few experi- 
ments will be found in the following — which was selected 
at different times from the blackboard work of the children 
following a series of experiments in solution. 


First Experiment. 


We had some salt. We powdered the salt very fine. 

We had a gill of cold water. 

We put a cubic inch of salt into the water. It dissolved. 

We put in another cubic inch of salt. It dissolved, too. 

We put in another one-half cubic inch of salt. 

Some of the salt did not dissolve. 

Some of the salt fell to the bottom. 

Then we heated the solution. The salt would not all dissolve. 

We poured the solution into a dish. 

We put strings into the solution. 
Second Experiment. 

To-day we had some powdered alum. 

We had a gill of cold water. 

We put a cubic inch of alum into the water. It dissolved. 

We put in one-half cubic inch of alum. Some of it dissolved. 

Some of it did not dissolve. 

We put the solution over the lamp. The water got hot. 

The alum all dissolved. We put*in more alum. It dissolved, too. 

We put in thirteen cubic inches of alum. It all dissolved. 

We put the solution into a dish. We put strings mto the dish. 
Third Experiment. 


We made another solution of alum. 
We put some red powder in it. It made the water red. 
We put the solution into a dish. We put strings into the dish. 
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Fourth Experiment, 
We powdered some chalk. 


Fifth Experiment. 
We powdered some egg shells. 


We put some chalk into cold water. We put the powder in water. 


It did not dissolve. 

We heated the water. 

It did not dissolve. 

We put vinegar into the water. 
It dissolved quickly. 


It did not dissolve. 
We put some acid into the water. 
It dissolved quickly. 


Nore.— (Experiments of marble, limestone, bone and 


coral were made.) 


Following the examination of the crystals. 


I see crystals on the strings. 

The crystals are beautiful. 

The salt crystals are white. 

They look like little cubes. 

The alum crystals are white, too. 
These alum crystals are red. 


We put red powder in that solution. 
The alum crystals are not like little cubes. 


They have many sides. 

Their sides are smooth. 

Their edges are sharp. 

Here is a quartz pebble. 

I found it on the lake shore. 

It has a hole in it. 

I see crystals in the hole. 

These quartz crystals are white. 
Some quartz crystals are yellow. 
Some quartz crystals are purple. 


We call the purple crystals amethyst. 


I have an amethyst in my ring. 


The experiment may be made more accurate by weighing, 


if the teacher has scales. 


This is only suggestive of a line 


of educative work which may be carried on. 


February. 


Grade I, 


Grade II. 





Solution and crystallization of 


salt, sugar, alum, etc. Effect of 
heat on solution. Hard and soft 
water. Crystallization. Weather 
observations. : 


Sources of heat — radiation, re- 
flection and conduction of heat. 
Effect of heat on air; on liquids — 
evaporation. Effect of heat on 
solids. Effect of sudden cooling on 
solids. History of fire making. 





Form—Model in Clay or Sand. 
Salt, quartz and alum crvstals. 
Icicles. 

Cube — hexagon — prism. 


Instruments used by primitive 


| man for fire-making. 





Color — Painting. 


Landscape painted last month. 


Quartz—showing different colors. | Has there been any change? 





Appearance of Form—Drawing. 


Illustrate stories. 
Snowflakes and icicles. 





Arithmetic. 


| 

Instruments used by primitive 
people for fire-making. Coal mines; 
forests. Sun in its present noon 
relation to us. 


Relative expansion of different, 


Weight — comparison of differ- | rods of equal length of iron, copper, 
erent materials dissolved in equal | prass, Compare relative time taken 
quantities of water — comparison of | for heat to travel on iron, copper, 
amounts dissolved at different tem-| brass. Compare weight of rubber 
peratures. balloon when cold with weight when 

hot. Compare temperature of loam 
with temperature of sand after set- 
ting in the sun. 





Literature. 
Fable of “The Donkey and the, Story of Phzton. 
Salt.” (/®sop.) 
“ Wizard Frost.” (F. D. Sher- 
man.) 
Making. | 


Cubic inch boxes for measuring 
materials used in solutions. 





Music. “ The Rain Coach.” 
“Winter.” (One of Mr. Tom-| Songs for Little Children, Part II, 
lin’s books. ) Eleanor Smith. 














Winter Calendars. 


By Georcia A. HopskINs. 


O you remember the calendars we made, a year ago? 
How long have they been used? “One year.” And 
now they are useless. Did you ever hear of a calendar 

that might be used year after year? Would you like to 
make such a calendar? - 

I have brought you each an oblong, ten by twelve inches, 
cut from heavy press-board. You see it has two holes 
punched near the top. Here is a pile of paper the same 
width as our board, but a little shorter. It, too, has been 
punched, so we can fasten the sheets to the board as we 
finish them. We will write the date at the top of each leaf 
and underneath we will write as much as we can of the 
out-of-door objects we see each day. 

You see I have ruled off a large oblong on the blackboard. 
We will fill that in each day. Perhaps that will help us in 
our calendar; but in our calendar we will only write the 
things we, ourselves, see, while on the blackboard, we will 
write the most important things that the class have found. 
Let us see who will find out the most, and the most interest- 
ing things, each day. We will watch for the birds and the 
flowers and the insects. We will speak of the weather and 
the winds. If you like you may have extra sheets to write 
at home, days when there is no school. We will try, too, to 
see how nicely we can make our records look. See if the 
writing can improve from day to day. You may illustrate 
them when you can. You could draw the first violet or you 
might press and mount the first bluet. Now we will write 
the date on our blackboard calendar and this afternoon we 
will fill it in. 


This is the way the calendar looked Monday afternoon at 
four. 








Monday, February 4, 1895. 


Jennie saw a flock of nuthatches. 
How odd they look hopping about with 
their heads down ! 


See this bunch of chickweed. 
It has a little white blossom. 
I found it under the snow. 


The alder catkins are a little longer than 
they were last month. 


The sun is higher now and it thaws in the 
middle of the day ; but it is very cold after the 
sun goes down. 











(For the Teacher.) 


The winter calendar will necessarily be a little less full 
and more monotonous than the spring or summer one. 

Elementary geography lessons on fog, rain, snow; on 
moving water, ice, etc.; will lead the children to observe 
the out-of-door, winter phenomena and the calendar will 
give them. an opportunity of fixing, by the writing, ‘these 
facts in their minds. A record of the weather, winds, and 
unusual changes in temperature should be noted, also the 
gradual lengthening of the days. 

This month, the children’s attention may be directed to 
the winter resident birds, as the chickadees and wood- 
peckers, if the children live in the city; owls, blue jays, 
crows, and nuthatches may be added to the list for their 
country cousins. Lead them to notice tracks in the snow, 
to study habits of winter animals. 

Snow-flakes, cocoons, frozen caterpillars, cracking of 
ground and ice, winter berries, seeds of weeds, habits of 
winter birds, study of deserted bird’s nests, to learn material 
used and many-other like topics’cam be mentioned by the 
teacher in order to keep the children on the watch. They 
are very sharp-eyed and see much that escapes older people, 
who have learned the art of not seeing. 
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Scales of Tones. 


By Henry T. BalLey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


“ OU have of course heard the new color, this fall?” 

said an artist friend of mind. “ Isn’t it boisterous! 

You can hear it a half-mile!” And the scientists, 
too, are beginning to talk about the sounds of colors! Your 
ears may not be so delicately strung that you can hear the 
song of a “morning blush” pink, or of an opal, or hear 
music, as Emerson did, “‘ In the mud and scum of things ;” 
but I am sure you have heard the loud stubborn tones of 
this Ishmaelitish color, whose hue is against every woman’s, 
and every woman’s hue against its. 

Well, the other day at recess, after a color lesson, I over- 
heard the following dialogue between two little fellows of the 
third year primary : 

“« D’you see Susis’s new hair ribbon ?”’ 

“Yes ; her hair don’t seem so red now.” 

“What d’you s’pose the name of that color is?” 

“1 d’no’ what they call it; its a jim dandy color for her/” 

“T thought mebby it was a bright violet-red, She’d better 
kept her old blue-green one?” 

The young colorist was right; it was this “ new color.” 
To be sure, plain “ violet-red ” took away the romance of it 
and left it poor indeed, though so rich. However, it is a 
comfort to a common man who has struggled with e/ephan?’s 
breath, ashes of roses, oasis and eminence to be able at last to 
classify these “* new shades ”’ and name them intelligibly. 

But our scale thus far, of six standards and twelve hues, is 
not sufficiently elaborate to enable us to be precise in naming 
colors. For example we found the royal Tryian purple to be 
a violet-red, and this “‘ new shade’’ we have called a violet- 
red also. Now the two are as unlike as the roar of the 
ocean and the shriek of a switch-engine! and “ violet-red” 
simply, is no more precise when applied to them than is 
‘loud noise " when applied to these. 

We must be more definite. 

From your package of colored papers select standard red. 
Select a light red ; and a dark red. Find another light red ; 
another dark red. Put the five in an orderly row, lightest at 
the left, darkest at the right. You have here a standard, 
two lighter colors and two darker. But suppose you were to 
see T, Fig. 20, by itself, 
what would you call it? 
Yes, light red; but what 
would you call T T? 
Another light red? Are 
they the same? Then 
might -not you call TT a 
lighter red? But lighter than what? Yes, lighter than the 
standard; but you have one color, T, lighter than the 
standard. How would it do to call this Aghter ght red? 
And if you had another red still lighter, would that be 
lighter lighter light red?! And where would you end? You 
see the need of other terms. With reference to T T all the 
tones are darker ; beginning with SS, all are lighter. 

Place standard red on a desk top hear awindow. Holda 
rule or something similar upon it as in Fig. 21. At @ you 
see standard red; at 4 a darker red, at ¢ a still darker red. 
Why is ¢ darker than 4, and both darker than a? Hold the 
sheet so that a part of it is under direct sunlight. The sun- 
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Fig. 20. 


*Copyrighted 1894, by EpucaTIONAL Pusuisuinc Co. 
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lit part is a lighter red. A given color then, may appear 
lighter or darker according to the amount of light it 
receives. 

Now suppose you place 
the red and black disks 
upon your color top so that 
there are equal parts of 
each. Spin the top on one 
of your dark reds. Spin it 
again with three-fourths of 
the surface black. Can 
you match these two dark 
reds by combining red 
with black? Substitute 
white for black and match 
your light reds. 

The effects produced upon a given color by changes in 
illumination may be imitated by combining the color with 
white or with black. 

You will remember that reds containing orange or violet 
were called hues of red. Now you are to remember that 
reds containing white or black, are to be called “ones of 
red. 

These tones arranged in an orderly series as in Fig. 22, 
produce a scade, just as musical tones may form a scale. To 
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distinguish the different tones in the scale those which 
contain white are called “#m#s, and those which contain black 
are called shades. The pure unmodified spectrum color is 
called the zorma/ or key tone. - 

For convenience the tint nearest the standard is called 
the first tint, and the next, the second; the shade nearest 
the standard is the first shade, and the next, the second 
shade. Of course the scale may be extended in either 
direction ; by the addition of white until the tones become 
so delicate that they appear as white only, or by the addition 
of black until the 
shades appear only 
black. Ordinarily 
these five toned scales 
are of _ sufficient 
length to furnish types 
of all colors. To be 
more precise, the fig- 
ures must be used. 
The color of this linen 
envelope before me, 
’ for example, is a tint 
of yellow whose for- 
mula is Y 10, W go. 

Experiments with 
the color top will show 
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Fig. 22. 
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that what is true of 1095. 
one standard is true 
of the others, and that 
what is true of the 
standards is true of Fig. 23. 


the hues. 

We can now name our two violet-reds. ‘“ Tyrian purple” 
was an intensely brilliant shade of violet-red ; and this “ new 
shade ’’ is a crude “nf of it. 

Our color chart must now be enlarged to include tints 
and shades. 

Upon the ¢hird page of a whole sheet of letter paper 

’ (page S” X 10’) work as follows: (See Fig. 24.) 

One inch from the left edge of the page rule a vertical 
line extending from the ¢hird blue line down to the Awenty- 
first. Draw a corresponding line one inch from the right 
edge. Draw two horizontal lines to form with these an 
eblong about 6” X 7”. By means of parallel vertical lines 


divide this oblong into five equal and similar oblongs. Each 
of these long narrow oblongs is now divided by the light 
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blue lines of the paper into eighteen little oblongs, each 
having a length from left to right equal to the width of your 
sample book. Now cut from the end of each leaf of the 
sample book a piece equal in size to one of these oblongs, 
beginning with red tint No. 2, and glue each neatly in its 
proper place, until the spaces are filled. Draw a line around 
the chart, including one more space at the top, and finish as 
indicated in Fig. 24. 

Finish the first page of the paper as indicated in Fig. 23, 
substituting your own name and school. 

A wall chart may be made in a similar way using nearly a 
whole leaf of a sample book for each oblong ; (1 3%" X 3” 
is a good size for each) but when exposed to the light the 
colors soon change. That is one reason for making our 
little chart with a cover. 

Now all this article has been written for you my fellow 
worker, and perhaps you are saying “ But how shall we 
teach tints and shades to the children, and how long will it 
take?” 

These two ques- 
tions you must answer 
for yourself. No two 
teachers, so far as I 
know teach them the 
same way, and no two 
pupils learn them at 
the same rate. Your 
own devices for teach- 
ing will be better than 
I can give you. 

Here are the es- 
sential steps : mn 

a. The standard. 

4. Changes in ap- 
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¢. These changes 
imitated by using 
white for light and 
black for darkness. 

ad. The resulting tones grouped into scales. 

¢. The names of the tones. 

The desired result will be attained when your pupils can 
correctly name at sight any one of the ninety tones. De 
not expect this result in a week, nor in a month, nor in a 
year. ‘* Rome was not built in a day.”’ Some of the best 
courses of study allow two years (a lesson every two weeks) 
for the work outlined in this article. 

Such exercises as the following will help fix the tones in 
mind : 

1. Select tablets to match the tones of the color chart. 

2. Match the tones with the top. 

3. Arrange the scales in order. 

4. Select from memory the tones of a given scale. 





Fig. 24. 


5. Shuffle all the tablets upon the desk top, and select 
the tones of a given scale as they lie without placing them 
side by side until after the five have been selected. 

Make use of color knowledge in language lessons. Be 
consistent in your own use of terms ; the delicate hues of silk 
ribbons are usually 4n¢s not “ shades.” 

Again, let me say, do not hurry or worry. You know the 
lines beginning 

“ Heaven is not reached at a single bound.”’ 


Those are for your pupils to learn by heart. Here is some- 
thing for you, wearied with constant repetition and endless 
reviews ; 

“ Teach me your mood O patient stars! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky. 


Leaving on space no shade no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die.” 


Let us beware of losing our enthusiasm. Let us ever 
glory in something, and strive to retain our admiration for 
all that would ennoble, and our interest, in all that would 
enrich and beautify, our life.—/’i/ips Brooks. 
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( Continued from Fanuary Number.) 
By Cuares B. Scort, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Forms of Water. 


ROM the study in the school-room of the forms of 
F water, of evaporation and condensation, as outlined 
last month, the transition to the study of fog, clouds, 
dew, rain, ice, frost and snow is easy and natural. 
Fog. 

As suggested, the pupils can see the formation of fog at 
home on “ wash-day,” if the weather is cold. When the 
outside door is opened, or the cold air comes into the warm 
damp kitchen, the moisture in the air is condensed into 
water-dust and forms a “ fog’’ in the kitchen. 

Lead the children to study and think about what comes 
from their mouths on cold winter mornings. Have them 
breathe on a cold surface, sush as the window-pane. They 
will thus see how much moisture there is in the air we 
breathe out and will discover for themselves the explanation 
of the “cloud” coming from their mouth on cold days. 
Why is this seen when the weather is cold and not when it 
is warm ? 

When a foggy day comes have the children study the fog. 
Why is everything so damp? Fogs are most apt to occur 
in the morning and usually disappear as the sun gets 
brighter. Why? When the wind blows it usually drives 
them away. Why? The fog can often be seen settling, 
particularly in low places, after the sun goes down. 
Why does fog disappear from marshes or valleys as the sun 
rises ? 

The writer has asked first and second year children these 
and similar questions scores of times, and has been sur- 
prised to find how well the little ones understand the why, 
after they have seen and understand evaporation and con- 
densation. 

Clouds. 


The clouds are, of course, merely fog or masses of “‘water- 
dust” high in the air. If the children see a fog lift, they 
will understand the clouds. The masses of condensed steam 
floating away from some engine or even from the tea-kettle 
will help to lead them to the clouds. 

The clouds are more than fog or water; they do more 
than produce rain and snow. What a world of beauty in 
them if we will only look up! Heretofore the thoughts of 
the children have been centered in this work about the tea- 
kettle and wash-day. Cannot we lift the minds and brighten 
the lives of the little ones by leading them to look up to the 
skies above them and helping them to appreciate and enjoy 
the ever-changing beauties of cloud and sunset? 

There was much in the remark made to me by an en- 
thusiastic young teacher, after several weeks’ experience in 
a neglected country school: “That which pleased and en- 
couraged me most was the fact that many of my pupils would 
often tell me in the morning about the beautiful sunset ‘of 
the evening before.” 

It is more important for the younger children at least, that 
they should appreciate something of the beauty of the clouds 
than that they should merely understand that they are con- 
densed vapor. 

The clouds then help to make the world more beautiful. 
But that is not all. They have work to do — a great work. 


Copyrighted, 1894, by EpucaTionat Pust:sninc Co. 
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When they are getting ready for that work they often lose 
their beauty and look black or grey. What is their work? 
“To make rain and snow,” the children will tell you. Now 
we want to find how they make rain and snow. 

Rain. 

A cold slate held for some time over the spout of a tea- 
kettle or other vessel in which water is boiling will show the 
children how the drops of rain are formed when the water- 
dust of the clouds are cooled. Breathing on the cold 
window-pane illustrates the same thing. The effect of cold 
winds in changing the water-dust in the clouds to rain-drops 
can be brought out by questioning (not merely by telling) 
the children. 


Frost and Snow. 


Have the children watch the windows and find out how 
and from what the frost pictures are formed. Read to them 
or tell them about Jack. Frost, the jolly little artist who 
paints them (see Primary Epucation for December, page 
357-) Isn’t Jack Frost a better personation of winter than 
is blustering storming North Wind? He is a jolly little 
sprite much more lovable than his grown-up relative. He 
is doing a world of good, too, as well as making a world of 
beauty. What pictures he paints! What houses and trees 
and flowers! No matter how often the sun melts them, he 
paints them again. How real he paints the cheeks of the 
boys and girls! How he makes the doors squeak, and the 
wheels and runners creak ! 

Jack Frost works up in the sky too. Have the children 
catch the snow-flakes on their cold slates or on black cloth, 
and study with a magnifying glass, if possible, their forms. 
Are they not beautiful? How many arms have they? Bring 
out the symmetry of the snow crystals. Draw some on the 
board. Where do the snow-flakes come from ? 
them? Yes, these are from Jack Frost’s work-shop in the 
clouds. When Jack Frost comes along with a very cold 
wind the water-dust gets cold and turns into snow crystals 
or snow-flakes. Why? 

What does the snow have todo? Look pretty? Yes. 
Make the world bright and beautiful? Yes. Cover up 
what is dirtyor black? Yes. Smile back at the bright sun? 
Yes. But what else? Bring out, by questioning as much as 
possible, the use of snow. 

To the plants—a blanket to cover the seeds and baby 
plants. . 

To the earth—a pure white cover for all that is black 
and dirty. 

To man — for sleighing, logging, etc. 

Bring out also the uses of snow in the form of water. 


Who made 


Ice. — A Review. “ 


The children will understand that ice is like thick frost or 
snow crystals closely packed together. The solid form of 
water melted before their eyes will show the second form 
with which they are most familiar. The melted ice heated 
over the alcohol lamp will lead to the third form of water, 
vapor. The formation and uses of each can be brought out, 
and thus the whole subject of the forms of water reviewed 
and clinched. 


Stories of Water and its Work. 


When (and not until) you feel that the children have 
seen with their own eyes, what they can see, have fold and 
thought for themselves, and have learned all they can from 
observation about the forms and work of water, it will be 
helpful to build together their ideas in the form of a story or 
several stories. The journeys of the rain-drops and of the 
snow-flakes, the changes through which they have passed, 
the work they have done, the happiness they have brought, 
the good they have accomplished, are wonderfully interest- 
ing and helpful to the little folks. 

Tell them how the water-drops traveled up and down, up 
and down, in the tea-kettle, how they danced and sang in 
their joy, how the heat gave them vapor dresses, how they 
flew out ef the dark kettle into the bright sunshine, how the 
sun called them up, up, up, till they could scarcely see the 
ground. 

Picture their travels in their vapor dresses, in the clouds 
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with thousands of others. Tell how they looked down on 
the dry thirsty earth, how the leaves and flowers beckoned 
for them to come, how, when they decided to come back 
again, the cold wind helped by turning them into water- 
drops. 

How much good they did as they hurried down! How 
they freshened the air and washed the dusty trees and 
houses! How the leaves and flowers welcomed them, and 
how much happiness they brought to everything and every- 
body! And yet they were only little rain-drops. 

Some went patter, patter until the buds and seeds were 
awake and began to jump out of their beds. How they wel- 
comed the rain-drops! How fast they grew with the rain- 
drops’ help! But buds and seeds kept them only a little 
while, and soon helped to turn the rain-drops into vapor ; 
away they went up towards the sun. 

Some of the rain-drops went down into the earth. It was 
so dirty and dark. But they knew there must be something 
to do, somebody to help there. Sure enough, they found 
the little roots almost dying of thirst. How the roots did 
drink them in! Soon they were going up, up:into the large 

roots into the stem, out into the green leaves, and almost 
before they knew it the leaves had helped them put on their 
vapor dresses, and away they flew up towards heaven. 

Don’t you think the rain-drops have happy times? 


Intermediate Department. 


(Continued from Fanuary Number.) 
Winds. — Their Cause and Work. 


F the pupils have kept something of a record of the winds 
| as suggested in the December number, if they have de- 

monstrated the presence of air and have studied its 
properties and uses, they are in a position to investigate 
winds and their work. The work can be made very helpful 
in their geography und more particularly in the study of 
zones and climates. During February or March the study 
of winds is usually very seasonable. 


Air Currents. 

Review by questioning — repeating, if necessary, some of 
the experiments described in the January number — that 
part of the previous work which brings out the fact that heat 
produces currents of air. As the children are apt to state 
it, “ when air is heated by anything, the heated air tries to 
get away from the hot place, going up, if it can, and the 
colder air tries to get in where it is warm.” So wherever 
there is heat there are currents of air, the air which has been 
warmed getting lighter and “crowding away to help warm 
something else,” and the air which is not warm “ pushing in 
to get warm.” Why does the warm air go up? 

Open the windows a little. Have the children investi- 
gate the results. What makesthe cold air come in? If 
possible, show them that the warm air goes out through the 
upper part of the window. Why? Have them investigate 
the direction of the currents and their effects on their hand- 
kerchiefs, on dust, pieces of paper and winged seeds. 

Have them stand in front of a partly opened door. 
do you feel? What causes it? 
draught. 

Have them investigate the currents of air in front of the 
ventilators and their cause and effects. 

What is the use of these currents of air or draughts? Why 
does Mother Nature make the currents of air come through 
the doors and windows when they are opened? Of what 
use are they? What do they do? (An opportunity for 
several lessons on hygiene; on ventilation and its import- 
ance ; on the danger of draughts.) 


Winds. 


Now let us see what is going on out of doors. Is there 
any air out of doors? Is there anything which carries dust, 
paper, leaves, seeds? The wind? Is the wind anything 
like a draught, a great draught? What causes the draught 
‘in the lamp? In the stove? In the chimney? In the 
window? Inthe door? What causes the wind? (Do not 
tell them.) 

Bring out — by questioning as far as possible — the fact 


What 
Such a current we call a 
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that the air out-doors is not equally warm at all times or in 
all places, It is usually warmer during the day-time than 
at night, is warmer in the middle of the day than in the 
morning: or evening, is warmer or colder one day than on 
the next day, is warmer or colder in one place than in 
another. If it is warmer in the room than it is out-doors, 
what happens when window or door is opened? Why? If 
it is warmer where we live than it is a short distance from us, 
what happens? Does n’t the air come towards the warmer 
place? What does this make? A big draught, of course, 
or, what is the same thing, a wind. 

What is the use of winds? Whatdotheydo? Have the 
children study and tell about their effects on smoke, dust, 
clouds, fogs, snow, rain ; on water in ponds, lakes and rivers ; 
on ships and sail-boats: on plants (trees, leaves and seeds) 
and animals ; on climate, making it warmer or colder, bring- 
ing rain and snow, carrying away the moisture. 

Try to bring out the connection between wind and 
weather, making it observation and not information. In 
March the relation between wind and weather is often very 
evident. Which winds are cold? From what direction do 
they come? Which winds bring Jack Frost? Why? With 
which winds do the spring rains come? Why? Which are 
the warm winds? Which make the snow melt? Why? 

Leave with the pupils the thought of the great work the 
winds have to do. As water carries away the dirt and 
washes everything and makes it clean, so the winds bear 
away bad air and bad odors, helps to make and keep the air 
pure and bring pure air to man, animals and plants. 


Red, White, and Blue. 


By MARY REDFIELD PoTTER. 
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Children see those colors bright, 
Colors bright, colors bright, 
Children see those colors bright, 
° Red and white and blue. 


CHORUS. 


Oh, of all the bright hues shining, 
Oh, of all the colors twining, 
Love we these the best of all, 
Red and white and blue. 
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Red is like the sunset skies, 
Sunset skies, sunset skies, 
Red is like the sunset skies, 
With their rosy light. 
Cuorvus. 
White is like the winter snow, 
Winter snow, winter snow, 
White is like the winter snow, 
Pure and soft and bright. 
Cuorvs. 
Blue is like the sky above, 
Sky above, sky above, 
Blue is like the sky above, 
Where the stars shine through. 
Corus. 
And these make our own dear flag, 
Own dear flag, own dear flag, 
And these make our own dear flag, 
Red and white and blue. 


Music from Jepson’s Music Reader. American Book Co. 
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A Flag Exercise. 


(For two boys and two girls, carrying flags and dressed according to 
their color. Red may be a boy with a red sash, pointing to the red 
stripes in his flag as he recites. White a little girl dressed in white 
pointing to white stripes, B/ue another little girl in blue pointing to the 
stars on her flag. Zvricolor a boy, with Red, White and blue sash, wav- 
ing the whole as he recites. At the close they group their flags as 
high as they can reach, and recite the last verse, while the whole school 
join in concert. As they stand thus the entire school sing “ Hurrah for 








In Seventeen Hundred and 


Thirty-Two. 


In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 
This very month and day, 

Winking and blinking at the light, 
A little baby lay. 


No doubt they thought the little man 
A goodly child enough, 

But time has proved that he was made 
Of most uncommon stuff. 


The little babe became a man 
Whom everybody knew 

Would finish well what he began, 
And prove both firm and true. 


So when the revolution came, 
That made our nation free, 
They couldn’t find a better man 

For general, you see. 


As general, he never failed 
Or faltered ; so they thought 
He ought to be the president, 
And so, I’m sure, he ought. 


And then he did his part so well 
As president,— ’twas plain 
They couldn’t do a better thing 
Than choose him yet again. 


Through all his life they loved him well, 
And mourned him when he died, 
And ever since, his noble name 
Has been our nation’s pride. 


The lesson of his life is clear 
And easy quite to guess,— 

Be firm and true, if you would make 
Your life a grand success.— Se/. 





For the blackboard. 


the Red, White and Blue,” with a will. A march might follow this.) 


RED. 


I love the Red, the gleaming red 
Of the stripes so bright and clear. 
Brave men grow braver in war, ’tis said, 
When the crimson folds float near. 
And my heart grows light 
Whenever I see 
* The stripes of our banner 
Waving for me. 





WHITE. 


The flag at first was pure and white, 
With never a field of blue, 
Nor a crimson stripe nor a silver star 
Its snow-white surface knew. 
I am sure my heart 
Loves the pure white best 
For its snowy banner 
Holds all the rest. 


BLUE. 


The stars of the states shine bright and clear 
In their deep, deep field of blue, 
And each one says, “ I have joined the flag, 
To its colors I’ll be true.” 
Give me the field 
Where the stars are set ; 
There are forty-four 
And more room yet. 


TRICOLOR. 


All other flags with colors bright 
For other lands may do, 
But the flag that pleases the children most 
Is the dear “ Red, White and Blue,” 
With its folds flung wide 
On the glad free air : 
The children welcome it 
Everywhere. 


ALL (joining hands.) 


So we join our hands for the flag we love,— 
Stripes, stars and field in one,— 
Red, White and Blue, and hail anew 
The flag of our Washington. 
Yes, hand in hand, 
With hearts as one, 
We'll be true to the flag 
Of Washington. 
— Selected. 
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Mrs. C. (advancing to him again.) And they say you 
are trying to do away with the custom. 

NV. Centnry (striding about as before.) Worse and worse, 
what next will they say of me, I wonderr 

Mrs. C. (again advancing.) They say you call it “old. 
fogyism ” to celebrate it. 

O. Century (striking the floor violently.) O, O, O. 

Mrs. C. And that you think Washington was no greater 
than many other men. He just happened to do what he did. 

NV. Century (angrily.) Then why don’t some of those 
who talk that way, happen into some great deeds now and 
then? 

Mrs. C. (advancing to him eagerly and smiling.) Then 
there isn’t a word of their stories true? 

NV. Century (indignanily.) True? No indeed. I tell 
you, Mrs. Columbia, I believe I’ll give my slanderers a good 
drubbing with this. (Flourishes the pen.) 

Mrs. C. (eagerly.) 1 wish you would. You know, Mr. 
Nineteenth Century, Washington is one of my favorite 
children. 

NV. Century. Of course, of course, and now, Mrs. Col- 
umbia, to show the world just how we feel about this matter 
we'll celebrate this day with all the display in our power. 

Mrs. C. That suits me exactly, so come. 

(Exeunt, Mrs. Columbia yeading, Music plays a national 





air.) 
. ° x 
Keeping the Birthday. 
(Dialogue. Recitation. 
Characters. (Fora small boy.) 
Mrs. COLUMBIA, a girl. NINETEENTH CENTURY, a boy. I think I'll be like Washington, 


As dignified and wise ; 
Folks always say a boy can be 
A great man if he tries. 


Costumes. 


CoLUMBIA.— A trained dress made in imitation of the American flag, 
the skirt made of the stripes, and the waist of the blue ground work and 
white stars; a blue liberty cap on the head sprinkled with smaller stars; 


hair flowing. And then, perhaps, when I am old, 

NINETEENTH CENTURY.— A costume of newspapers; if heavy papers P eople will celebrate 
are used there will be no difficulty in fashioning them into a plain suit; a The birthday of John Henry Jones, 
paper hat or cap of any convenient shape may be worn; he should carry And I shall live in state. 
an mmmense wooden pen, quite as tall as himself. . ; 

(Enter Columbia (R.), Nineteenth Century (L.), Meet John Henry Jones is me, you know — 

C. Oh, ’twill be jolly fun 
; : , To have my birthday set apart 

Columbia. Good morning, Mr. Nineteenth Century, roots 
I am very glad that we have met, for there is something Like that of Washington.— Se/. 
that I want to say to you. —- . 

Nineteenth Century (bows low, and then stands resting . ’ ; 
his pen handle on the floor.) And I also am very happy to Washington ee Christmas Party. 
meet you, Mrs. Columbia, and shall be glad to listen to Air; “ Yankee Doodle.” 
whatever you may have to say to me. Come, all who love a merry tale 

Mrs. C. (angrily stamping foot.) Well, then sir — * With joke both true and hearty, 

N. Century (bowing low and very sweetly.) But, first, We'll tell you how George Washington 
Mrs. Columbia, I hope you will allow me to say that you are Once made a Christmas party. 
looking unusually well this morning. Across the Delaware quite plain 

Mrs. C. (sighing.) O, I am growing old. The British flag was vaunted, 

NV. Century (bowing low again and smiling.) But then, His troops ill-clad, the weather bad 
you see, age improves you; indeed, you seem to grow And yet he was undaunted. 

‘younger with every birthday. s '. it iat is 

Mrs. C. (frowning at him.) That reminds me— it is of — nog he said i 15 ll go to-night 
birthdays that I want to talk. j ‘h = a hes : Chri 

N. Century. Of your birthday ? The troops wi be at Christmas sports 

: . . And will suspect it never. 

Mrs. C. (crossly.) No, indeed. But whose birthday is h , il will k his nigh 
this, the 22nd of February? Tae Seas a ote hee le seh 

NV. Century (laughing.) Ho! ho! Mrs. Columbia, do , an Games oe sensting — 

: , : We'll spoil their fun with sword and gun, 
you think that’s much of a question? andl tai Ginte Ctahaieinds inition ™ 

Mrs. C. (impatiently.) Well, answer it then: whose . we 


birthday is it? 

NV. Century (laughing again.) Why, Washington’s, of 
course. 

Mrs. C. (sarcastially.) So you do know, it seems. 

NV. Century (surprised.) Why shouldn’t 1? Any school 
boy or girl could tell you the same. 

Mrs. C. (going up to him and shaking her head at him.) 
Well, they do say, Mr. Nineteenth Century, that you don’t 
believe in keeping this great day. 

XN. Century (striding about and striking the floor with the And when at last at call, to arms! 
end of his pen.) Why, what an outrageous slander ! They tried to make a stand, sir, 


“$From Little People’s Dialogues, by Clara J. Denton, (Penn Pub. Co.) They soon took fright and grounded arms 


And so they row across the stream 
Though storms and ice pursue them, 
The fishermen from Marblehead 
Knew just how to go through them. 
Upon the farther shore they form 
And then surround the city, 
The Hessians all after their ball 
Were sleeping, what a pity. 
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To Washington’s small band, sir. 
~ Across the stream they look that day 
One thousand Hessians hearty, 
Their fun was spoiled, their tempers roiled 
By this famous Christmas party. 
— Ada Simpson Sherwood. 





What was the Secret? 


Only a baby fair and small, 
Like many another baby son, 
Whose smiles and tears came swift at call, 
Who ate, and slept, and grew, that’s all ; — 
The infant Washington. 


Only a boy, like other boys, 

With tasks and studies, sports and fun, 
Fond of his books and games and toys, 
Living his childish griefs and joys ;— 

The little Washington. 


Only a man of finest bent, 
Hero of battles fought and won, 

Suryeyor, general, president, 

Who served his country and died content ; — 
The patriot Washington. 


Only — ah, what vas the secret, then, 
Of his being America’s honored son? 

Why was he famed above other men, 

His name upon every tongue and pen, 
The illustrious Washington ? 


He had a heart that was brave and strong and sure, 
A soul that was noble and great and pure, 

A faith in God that was held secure ; — 
This was George Washington.—Sel. 





Dates in Washington’s Life. 
(For five boys.) 
1732. 


Long years ago, before we lived, 
George Washington was born, 
In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 

One February morn. 


1775. 


He always led the boys at school, 
And mimic battles won. 
In seventeen hundred seventy-five 
“He led an army on. 


1783. 


When war and bitter strife had ceased, 
And all the land was free, 

He chose to lead a quiet life 
In seventeen eighty-three. 


1789. 


In seventeen hundred eighty-nine 
Our nation needs a guide ; 
And Washington is president. 
So trusty, true, and tried. 


1799. 


He died in seventeen ninety-nine, 
And still his name lives on. 
An earnest and a faithful life 
Was that of Washington. 
— Primary Friday Afternoons. 
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Our Flag. 


Where did we get our pretty flag 
Our own red, white. and blue, 

With its stripes and stars, its crimson bars, 
And its field of heavenly blue? 


The stripes we find in the morn’s red light 
And the white of the driven snow, 

The field of blue we see by night, 
And the stars with their silver glow. 


This is our glorious banner bright, 
Meet for a hero’s land, 
And the hero who bears it aloft in our sight, 
Is our Washington, great and grand. 
— M. M. 


“ Faithful boys make faithful men, 
In all things do your best, and then 
You'll have a name, when you are old, 
Worth more to you than shining gold.” 


Recitation. 
(For a small boy.) 


He went to the war with a general’s hat, 

And feathers and sword — I should like to do that. 
He fought and he fought, till the enemy ran — 
That’s how I shall do it when I am a man. 


But, perhaps, I had better be thinking how 
I may be a little like Washington now ; 
For, they say that his being a hero began 
A very long time before he was a man. 


He learned very early to tell what was true, 
An excellent thing for a hero to do. 

For every small boy it would be a good plan 
To learn the same lesson before he’s a man. 


— Sel. 


Tribute to Washington. 


Air: ** America,”’ 


Great Washington, to thee, 
Leader of Liberty, 

Our praise is due. 
On thro’ thy natal day, 
While love our hearts shall sway, 
We now a tribute pay 

To thee, most true. 


We love to speak thy name 
And thy great deeds proclaim 

By valor won. 
We love to gather here 
To hold thy memory dear, 
Thy glorious name revere, 

Great Washington. 

— Ada Simpson Sherwood. 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial company of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number.) 


Washington’s Birthday. 


Another Washington’s Birthday, and what shall we do 
with it?” 

Does any primary teacher ask this? 

Let us remember that it is “the old story” with us and 
not with the children. And even if it were children “ke old 
stories. “Tell it again,’’ is heard wherever children are 
known. 

Do not give George Washington to the children in one 
talk. Let this be the month when we specially teach 
patriotism, and let the children /ee/ this theme in their 
general talks, their stories, and in their daily work. It is 
not too early to begin two weeks before the “ twenty-second,” 
to prepare the little ones for the occasion. Washington 
was a baby, a little boy, and played games and learned to 
read just as they are doing. Let them live his early life with 
him, grow up with him, feel the joy of the first “ hatchet,” 
and ride the first colt. Don’t treat him as a piece of stat- 
uary, but as the great-hearted, truthful boy, with a high sense 
of honor. Then as an army general and a president, don’t 
make him coldly inaccessible with a supreme disregard for 
the pleasures of life. Washington was nothing of the kird. 
He appreciated luxuries, enjoyed the “minuet” in lace 
and ruffles, and was a human man with a big human heart, 
ready to serve his country first of all and at a sacrifice of all, 
if need be. Cold-blooded statuesque heroes have been 
given the children far too long. 

Tell the children that since the last celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday a monument has been erected to the 
memory of George Washington’s mother at Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, and why Virginia was selected for it. Tell them 
what a great day it was and that the most distinguished 
people left their homes to be present at the occasion. 

Tell them in your own way (a better way than anybody 
can give you) how much George Washington loved his 
mother, and what a grand woman she was. It will 
be an unmatched opportunity to teach obedience and 
reverence to parents without sermonizing over it or attempt- 
ing to make it too individual. Tact in all these things is 
indispensible if the hearts of children are to be reached. 
Human nature doesn’t enjoy or profit by too much individual 
application. But the little ones can be made to reverence 
Washington all the more because of his obedience and self- 
sacrifice for his mother. Tell them of his surrender of his 
plan to go to sea after he was all ready to start, because of 
his mother’s heartache over it. And he used to say, “All 
that I am I owe to my mother.” 

“The Children of Evergreen Hill,’ is a story written ex- 
pressly for the children. ‘There is nothing in it they cannot 
perfectly understand and they will instantly recognize its 
touch of sympathy with child-life and come to love its illus- 
trations, while the lesson of the story will drop like good 
seed in the fertile soil of baby hearts. It is to be hoped 
that this paper will be carried to the school-rooms, and the 
stories read by every child who has earned a little leisure by 
- good prompt work. 


The Three L’s. 


It is also a good thing to teach the children to remem- 
ber this month as the birthday of three other illustrious 
men, Lowell, Lincoln and Longfellow. Associate these 
names with the “ three L’s.” 
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Daily Programs. 


A few good programs for the two lower grades in primary 
schools, that have been tried and proven, would be gladly 
received and published for the suggestive help they may 
contain for teachers in general. Also something in this line 
from teachers in country schools would be acceptable. The 
teacher of a dozen different grades in one room is compelled 
to economize time to a degree that would make her ex- 
perience a benefit to the teachers of only one or two grades in 
village and city schools. 





Magazines for Children. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, issued by the Russell 
Publishing Co., and Little Men and Women, by the Alpha 
Co. (both of Boston) are charming publications, not only for 
children, but for the “achers of little children. No magazines 
that enter the editorial rooms are read more promptly or with 
more profit and pleasure than are the juvenile periodicals. 
They have the true Fountain-of-Youth power to make us 
young again in heart and spirit, and to be young again is to 
be in sympathy with children and child-life—the most 
essential requisite in the preparation for teaching. 


Spring Work. 

In March Primary Epucation will be found the beginning 
of the spring work in Science and Nature. Mr. Scott will 
treat of Plant life and Mr. Boyden of Animals. Besides 
these, a new series will be opened upon Birds, by Miss 
Hodskins of Springfield, Mass. This series will be written 
for the primary teachers, and will not be talks to children 
about birds. It is one thing, and a good thing, to interest 
the children in bird life and to cultivate the esthetic sense 
in the observation of birds. But it is another and far 
more difficult thing to take up the subject scientifically and 
show teachers, in a concise way, how and what to do in be- 
ginning the study of birds in the early spring-time. The 
time has come when this kind of teaching of birds. must be 
done as methodically as the instruction in plants. The 
children must be roused to a degree of interest where they 
are watching for the return of every bird as interestedly and 
affectionately as they would watch for the return of a friend 
from a journey. Miss Hodskins is not only a bird enthusi- 
ast, but a bird student, who does not count the time lost 
that is spent in patient watching and observation of their 
nature and habits. Besides this, she is a teacher of little 
children, knows all about them, and is in full sympathy with 
the everyday life of the teacher and the difficulties they 
have to overcome in taking up this subject for school study. 

Knowing the importance of blackboard drawing in the 
pursuance of this subject, and that many teachers will never 
dare undertake to reproduce the finished picture of a bird, 
arrangement has been made to give us simple bird outlines 
— so simple that any teacher can place them upon the black- 
board for the children to study and to copy. This will make 
delightful seat work, and be a great help in impressing the 
different bird forms upon the memory. It is to be regretted 
that color cannot be brought in as an aid to the teaching 
of this subject — but the time has not yet come. 


Valentines. 


Don’t forget you were children once, when Valentine’s 
day comes around. Don’t be lofty and superior on such 
days. Meet the children on their own plane sympathizing 
and receiving their little gifts as if you were girls again, 
‘just for to-night.” It is possible to do this and at the same 
time lift the custom out of silly sentiment into one of loving 
kindness and good will. Perhaps “ Magic Spectacles” in 
this number will help you. 


The little mother in our supplementary picture this month 
will find ardent sympathizers among the little ones who 
understand perfectly how a “lovely” doll can be made from 
a turnip and an old shawl. It is a true touch of nature. 
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February. 


“ Dreariest month I ever saw,— 
Dirty, wet, and tiresome, very — 
February!” 


People like to say such things as that of me, and I wonder 
why of me more than many another month I might name. 
There’s March — as fractious and ill-tempered as a month 
can be, I am sure; still people always have a good word 
for March. 

But of me —they say I am dark and cold and slushy. 
Now this may be; but I should like to know if I do not for 
a whole half hour and more, hold on to the daylight that 
January let go. Still everybody seems to love - January. 
And as to being cold, why, all anyone has to do is to com- 
pare my average temperature with that of January to find 
that I am by no means as cold as she is. 

Then as to slush — pray, who is it but this same January 
that heaps the snow upon me, and then runs away with the 
command that I get it out of the way before old March 
comes in. 

And that is not all. Nearly every year I cut a whole day 
out of my calendar that I may hurry along the beautiful 
spring that all are so anxious to greet, but never a word of 
gratitude do I hear. 

Then there is my 14th day, that I devote to the good old 
St. Valentine. Everybody seems happy on that day; how 
the little Cupids fly about, and what pretty little valentines 
I make for the children, both big and little. 

Then as if that weren’t enough, there is the birthday of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, and many another 
great man I might mention. Any one of these alone, it 
seems to me, is glory enough for one month. Now do you 
think, little boys, little girls, that it is quite fair to say not 
one good word for this month of February? 


Waking too Early. 


Once upon a time there was a little elm bud on a branch 
that grew close by a window. No other branch on the tree 
got quite so much sun, or was so sheltered from winds and 
storms. 

It had been very warm weather for winter. All the week 
the days had been bright and pleasant, and the air was mild 
and warm. ‘The little elm bud had got it into his head that 
spring had come, and grew very impatient. He called to 
the other buds, but they were fast asleep. 

“Is the whole world dreaming?” he said. 
only one that knows that spring is here?” 

Then he called with all his might to the other buds on 
the branch, and told them to make haste and get ready for 
spring. 

‘¢ But where are the bluebirds?’”’ they said. ‘“ Who ever 
heard of a spring without bluebirds? We don’t believe a 
word of it.””. And they turned over and went to sleep again. 

The next day was still warmer, and the restless little bud 
could bear it no longer. He called his brothers so loudly 
that sleeping was out of the question, and they said if spring 
was really come they would get ready for her. 

So these seven foolish little buds, led by the foolish little 
bud that was so sure about it, loosened their warm brown 
coats, and started out into the world in their thin green 
dresses. 

And the next morning there was a snow-storm ! 


“Am I the 
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The Little Hunter. 


Bertie had been given a real shot gun for a birthday 
present. ‘A dangerous gift, I am afraid,” his mother had 
said. ‘Safe enough in the youngster’s hands, I guess,’’ his 
father had answered laughingly. 

This last remark, Bertie someway felt was a reflection 
upon his skill in handling a gun; so he bristled a little, 
shouldered his gun, and marched off up the road to the 
wood lot. The trees were full of happy birds, hopping and 
twittering; for it was spring time, and they were busy 
building their summer homes. 

Bertie placed his gun, looked very fierce and determined, 
and took aim. To his amazement, down came the bird with 
a cry of pain. Poor Bertie! a moment before, he had felt 
like a mighty hunter; he felt now very much like a tiny 
little boy who would like to climb up into his own dear 
mamma’s lap and sob his grief all out to her alone. 

He never meant to hurt a little bird! Never, never, 
never ; and the child sprang into the woods, found the little 
bruised creature, wiped the blood away with his own hand- 
kerchief, and by and by when the bird seemed stronger, set 
it up on: bough, and watched it flutter up into the tree top 
again. 

Years after when Bertie had grown to be a man, he told 
the story of his first and only attempt at hunting, to a dear 
little woman who by and by was going to make a home for 
him and be his wife. And as he told it a soft light came 
into her eyes, and she said, “ My dear, brave Bert!” Can 
you tell why, to her, he seemed brave? And was he brave? 


Mount Vernon. 


Do you know what these words mean, children, when you 
see or hear them? It is the name of a beautiful home on 
the bank of Potomac river, 
A where George Washington 
¢ once lived. You have been 
y hearing a great deal about 
y him this month and you will 
always like to see pictures of 
him, and of this handsome 
home where he lived and 
died. He loved this home 
very much and the mothers 
of this great country we live 
g in, have bought the place to 
keep it sacred to the mem- 
Eee _ory of Washington. They 
= — keep its rooms looking just 
; as they did when he lived 
there, and it is constantly visited by people from all parts of 
the world. They carried some of its furniture to the 
“ World’s Fair” for the people to see. A teacher sketched 
this candlestick while she stood looking at it at the Fair. It 
was once owned by George Washington. 











Ruth and the Pine Tree. 


*‘ You are a fine, tall tree; you make pleasant shade on 
hot days, and in winter you are green and pleasant to look 
at. But what a pity your leaves are not large and beautiful, 
like the oak leaves! You have only sharp needles instead 
of pretty leaves.”’ 


What the Pine Tree Said. 


“Do you think I could take care of great broad leaves in 
the winter? No, indeed! Look at the poor, faded, torn 
oak leaves. The wind laughs at them, and likes to tear 
them to pieces, while my brave little needles can take care 
of themselves, no matter how it storms. And as for beauty ! 
Look through my branches to the blue sky, or watch them 
when the snow clings to them, and tell me if I haven’t the 
prettiest leaves in the world!” 

And Ruth changed her mind, and decided that the pine 
needles were very good leaves, after all. 
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Baucis and Philemon. 
(Arranged by MARA L. Pratt.) 
Away upon a hillside, overlooking a pretty 


village, dwelt kind old Philemon and his kind 
eld wife, Baucis. 





And as they sat in the door way of their 
hittle cottage, looking away towards the sun- 
set, they saw two travellers coming up the hill. 





And at ‘their heels were rude boys and 
girls; for it was an idle village, and the people 


were ill mannered. “O dear, dear!” cried 
Baucis; “See those travellers! And see the 


idle villagers at their heels! ” 





“And they look so tired!” cried Philemon. 
“JT am glad they are coming up the hill to us.” 





“They shall have the half loaf we had saved 
for supper; and they shall have our bed to 
rest themselves upon,” said Baucis. 





But now the travellers were drawing near; 
and Philemon hobbled down the hill to greet 
them. 








* Welcome, welcome, good strangers,” 
Philemon, “to such poor hospitality as we can 
give you.” Then the faces of the two tray- 
ellers grew bright, and they thanked the kind 
old man. 


said 


And when they had reached the cottage 
door, Baucis came forth and said, “ Enter, 
enter good friends. You must be hungry and 
thirsty. Come in and eat and drink of such 
as we have to offer thee.” 








The travellers sat down at the little white 
‘table upon which lay a half loaf, for it was all 
the bread old Baucis had. 





Then Philemon brought a pitcher in which 
was only a little milk; for that, too, was all 
the good people had. 





“Had we known you were coming,” said 
Baucis, “ we could have saved more milk for 
you; for only this morning, I made butter and 
cheese.” 








“QO, we shall have a feast, my good woman!” 


laughed the younger traveller, setting his staff 


against the wall. 


Then the two tr avellers sat down at the little 
table and began to eat. How hungry they 
were! And how fast they ate the bread! 
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And the milk! Baucis groaned ; — certainly it 
would not last through half the meal. 





But now a strange thing happened. The 
travellers ate all the bread they wanted — they 
could. not have eaten more. And the milk! 
three, four, five times they filled their bowls, 
and still the > pitcher was as full as ever. 





i Who are ye,” cried Rensis, wet wonder 
working strangers!” “ Whence do ye come?” 
cried Philemon, looking still at the half loaf. 
and the half full pitcher. 


“We came from a fair country,” 
younger traveller, “ 


laughed the 
And we are your grateful 
guests,” said the older, smiling kindly. “May 
your loaf never fail, your pitcher ever 
empty be,” added the younger, touching both 
bread and pitcher with his staff. 


nor 





And now the tired travail belinil to be 
shown a place to sleep. There was but one 
bed; and this the good Baucis and Philemon 
gladly gave to their guests, while they slept all 
night long i in n their chairs. 


But strangest of all, whe *n they awoke in the 


morning, they found that their guests had 
departed: their cottage had changed into a 


beautiful palace; the table was loaded with 
food; and in the midst stood the magic pitcher, 


which never again should be empty. 


“ Now we shall never want for 
the poor who come our way,” 
people, simply. 


—_—— 


food to give 
said the two old 


And so for many years Bancis and Phile- 
mon lived in their grand palace, happy because 
they could help the poor and sick 
and need never turn the traveller 
their doors. 


and needy, 
away from 





And by and by there came a time when 
there was no Baucis and no Philemon. They 
disappeared in the night; and when daylight 
came people wondered to see the grand old 
oak and the beautiful linden that had sprung 
up, one on either side of the gateway. 








But one day, a traveller lay down beneath 
their shade to rest. And he heard the leaves 
rustle in the wind; and the oak leaves whis- 
pered, “Philemon, Philemon! I am _ Phile- 
mon!” And the leaves of the linden sparkled 
in the sunlight and said, “ Baucis, Baucis! I 
am Baucis!” 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK. 


RHYMES AND STORIES OF OLDEN TIMES. By 
Elizabeth Tucker, and illustrated by E. Percy 
Moran. 


A large square gift book, in boards, and upon 
the cover, the index to the whole beautiful 
contents, is a charming full page representa- 
tion of a colonial boy and a colonial girl—both 
in costume — dancing the minuet. Turning to 
the frontispiece, we find a similar picture, 
where asweet-faced little colonial girl, spread- 
ing her dainty skirts, makes the old-time cour- 
tesy. Opposite the frontispiece, comes the 
o her distinctive feature of the book— the 
dainty border pages—with their soft gray 
lines, portraying at the top, 2, demure little 
lad and lassie winding yarn, and below a colo- 
nial Priscilla at the spinning-wheel, with 
another at work upon her sampler; and these 
two are but the preface to no less than four- 
teen more pictures equally unique and charm- 
ing. It would be difficult to say who will 
enjoy this wonder book most, —the teacher 
who turns the pages for the children and feasts 
her soul, or the children who revel in the sur- 
prises that meet them on every page. All 
along through the book are stories of colonial 
times, as unique in their telling, as the illus- 
trations in their coloring and sketching. With 
a mother or a teacher to explain and call 
attention to the dainty little suggestions half 
hidden and everywhere peeping out from be- 
bind the borders, this book will afford hours 
upon hours of delightful recreation, and at 
the same time the child is absorbing a rare 
knowledge of the real spirit of the colonial 
days. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


INSTRUMENTAL SKETCHES FOR KINDERGART- 
NERS. By Katherine Montz. 


In this work the composer has sought to 
awaken in the children certain emotions by 
means of the different musical rhythms. The 
action accompanying these musical sketches 
is expected to be involuntary on the part of 
children and the result of the thought created 
by the pupil’s individual interpretation of the 
music. This plan of calling out expression 
has been already tested in the Louisville Kin- 
dergartens for two years and the success it 
has achieved in the actual use has led to the 
publication of this volume. It is also believed 
that it will be found to be adapted to dramatic 
and pantomimic movements, especially for the 
teachers of Delsarte, who recognize that ges- 
ture is the natural expression of thought and 
emotion. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


SELECTIONS FROM RUSKIN, by Mrs. Lois G. 
Hufford. 441 pages, price $1.10. 


This volume of selected essays and letters 
from the writings of John Ruskin, has been 
wisely prepared and will be a good book to 
put in the hands of the young to create an 
appetite for more. The author has deemed it 
necessary to explain much that may seem un- 
intelligible in these pages by introductions 
and annotations. Ruskin is not a writer that 
can be understood and appreciated at a glance 
and these explanations will no doubt lead 
many readers to search for other truths, ir 
other works of Ruskin, who might otherwise 
lay down his books in despair. The earlier 
our children become familiar with suth 
authors as Ruskin, the surer will be the repul- 
sion against worthless literature. Mrs. Hufford 
has done the rising generation a service. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


WOOLFALL PUB. CO, NEW YORK. 


COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING AND SPEAKING, 
By Edward 8. Ellis, M.A. 


The author of this book understands human 
nature, and has so happily adapted himself to 
the universal desire to laugh over a story that 
the book cannot fail of success. To be told 
that one has made a mistake in language is to 


y create such an uncomfortable feeling that the 
/ victim is not ready to hear any grammatical 
’ explanation of it. But to illustrate error by a 


story where somebody else has made the mis- 
take is to create a general good feeling, and a 
personal determination not to fall into the 
same error. 

The whole book of “Common Errors” is 
made up on this plan. The most common of 
everyday blunders are brought before the 
reader in a spicy way to be remembered. Such 
a book is worth a hundred text-books in gram- 
mar for it will be read and remembered. Many 
of the errors taken up will be a revelation to 
many who are regarded as good talkers and 
who do not dream they are sinners against 
good English. And not only talkers but 
writers need the book. Itis attractively bound 
and in convenient form for schools, for the 
book-case and for the writing desk. It will 
also pack away easily for one’s reference in 
traveling. The little book has a mission. It 
is one of the Woolfalls’ Home and School 
Library series. 


HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN, BOSTON. 


DIARY OF ANNA GREEN WINSLOW, A BOSTON 
GIRL OF 1771. By Alice Morse Earle. 121 pages 
(including notes.) 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago a 
little girl, ten years old, came from Nova Scotia 
to Boston to be educated. This little Anna 
Green Winslow kept a diary, telling of her 
daily life in the quaint manner and language 
ofthe times. Miss Earle has made a book of 
this old-fashioned diary,copied from the heavy 
paper yellowed with age. To this she has 
added fifty pages of explanatory “ notes,’’ and 
altogether they form a reliable history of the 
domestic life of the times. 

There is an indescribable charm in the book 
that will hold the interest of every class of 
readers. History lovers will find pleasure in 
hunting out the thread of historical events 
running through the daily record of life in 
early Boston, and the children will read this 
account of the young girl’s life with all the in- 
terest of a story of fiction. It will seem_hardly 
possible to the modern ten year old girl that 
any girl of that age lived so mature a life and 
was so indefatigably busy as was little Anna 
Winslow. In the light of to-day she had far 
better have been living out of doors gathering 
health and knowledge direct from Mother 
Nature than be shut up with her catechism, 
her samplers, her “ pyes,” and her “ fine net- 
work.” This diary proves that the world has 
learned something about the common sense 
training of children in the last century. The 
book is uniquely bound in imitation of canvas 
the front cover being a perfect illustration of 
the old-fashioned sampler. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
TRACY’S PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


As this title implies, this book is a psychol- 
ogy, dealing not with highiabstractions, but 
with the every day development of the child 
from the day of birth on through the first 
seven years or more of his life. it is written 
by one who deduces his theories from actual 
close daily observation of children in the free 
expression of their emotions as they develop 
one from another. Of this book, Stanley Hall, 
our pioneer in this new and altogether reas- 
onable method of learning the nature of chil- 
dren by studying children themselves says: 
** Prof. Tracy’s dissertation is far more than a 
compilation. It is full of new material and 
brings important additions to our knowledge 
upon many of the most fmportant topics. * * * 
The chapter on language might well be pub- 
lished as a monologue, so important is it both 
to philologists and to teachers.” So high 
praise as this from one in authority should 
certainly recommend it to teachers who will 
find it most simple and practicable. 


Feb., 1895 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CLAssiC STORIES. By Mrs. Lida McMurry. 


. Mrs. McMurry’s success as a teacher and 
director of teachers makes her particularly 
fitted to compile a book of this kind for little 
children. And in this compilation she has 
been true to her teacher instinct in that she 
has brought together the children’s own favor- 
ites, and has re-written them in a sweet and 
simple way. The illustrations are fresh and 
new. 

Of the first story, which the writer wisely 
chooses for the sake of the pure pleasure it 
gives the children, she says: “This may not 
be literature; but it is a story that has de. 
lighted children for generations. The rythmi- 
cal movement and the repetition are probably 
the source of much of this delight which 
marks the birth of the literary sense in the 
child.” 

The stories tollowing are finely graded in 
every way, and the ethical and literary quali- 
ties are in every line and on every page. 
Following the selections of fairy tales and 
exquisite little poems, is an appendix for the 
teacher’s own use, every line of which is brim- 
ful of helpful suggestion, not only for the use 
of the stories, but for the direction and aim of 
literature work in general. A most excellent 
little book, and one which is sure to take high 
rank among the children’s classics that all 
best teachers are searching for now that the 
tide has so completely turned from the cat 
and-dog reading books of not so very long ago. 


BURLEIGH & FLYNT, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
UNDER FRIENDLY EAVES. By Olive E. Dana. 


No one can read this book and not be the 
better for it. It is a correct transcript of rura) 
New England life, where action reveals the 
sturdy features ot their religious faith softened 
by the tender side of their nature. The book 
has been lovingly written, as if the author 
were ever seeking for the good and true in the 
daily lives about hor. The book is ennobling 
in every line, and those who believe there is 
only the hard, stern side of New England char- 
acter will find in this book the revelation of a 
tenderness and justice combined that made 
heroism and sacrifice in homely things an 
everyday matter. Miss Dana has thrown a 
softened light upon New England character 
that reflects the sweetness and sunniness of 
her own heart. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


PATRIOTISM IN PROSE AND VERSE. Compiled 
by Jane Gordon. 


In this period of patriotic uprising, there 
can not be too many collections of good patri- 
otic selections. This one,from Educational 
Publishing Co., is a book of 260 pages, well 
printed and beautifally bound, and will be a 
help to every right-minded teacher in whose 
heart is the true love of country, and who 
desires to foster the same sublime sentiment 
in her pupils. Among the excellent standard 
selections in this book are Josiah Quincy’s 
appeal for freedom, particularly adapted to 
our present national conditions; Bryant’s 
“ America’; Parkman on ‘“‘ The Beginning of 
the United States”; John Quincy Adams’ 
oration on “ Our Forefathers”’; Daniel Webster 
on “The Pilgrim Fathers”; Bryant’s ‘ Sev- 
enty-six”; Irving’s “Lexington”; George 
Washington’s address upon “Liberty and 
Order”; Hopkinson’s “ Hail Columbia,” and 
many more selections from orations of Ameri- 
can statesmen —all of them brief and usable 
in the school-room. 





— The Magazine of Travel (New York) isanew 
illustrated monthly which will devote its 
pages almost entirely to the exploitation of 
travel and kindred interests. 


— The complete novel in the February num- 
ber of Lippincott’s is “The Chapel of Ease,” by 
Harriet Riddle Davis. It is a pleasant, peare- 
ful story of rural life in Maryland, and of a 
young widow’s somewhat complicated love 
affair. 








